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Eighty-nine  delivery  wagons  and  automobiles 
like  these  are  used  every  day  to  deliver  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 


These  wagons  travel  a  combined  total 
distance  of  over  2,200  miles  a  day,  or 
considerably  over  twice  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  They 
distribute  over  375,000  copies  of  The 
Daily  News  in  Chicago  and  suburbs 
every  day.  (The  total  circulation  of 
The  Daily  News  is  over  400,000.) 

The  Daily  News  has  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  by  over 
75,000  than  any  other  newspaper,  daily 


or  Sunday.  As  there  are  approximately 
450,000  families  in  Chicago,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  The  Daily  News 
reaches  nearly  every  worth-while  family 
in  the  city  in  which  English  is  read. 

If  you  want  to  cover  Chicago — let  these 
eighty-nine  delivery  wagons  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  deliver  your  message  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Chi¬ 
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Your  Personal  Printer 


EXPKRIENCE  has  shown  many  advertising  men  that  our  or¬ 
ganization  (Can  give  better  service  in  many  ways  than  one  in 
which  responsibility  is  divided  among  many  people.  An  organi¬ 
zation  like  the  Nation  Press  possesses  a  ])ersonality.  Somebody  really 
cares  about  your  work. 

The  man  to  whom  you  give  your  order  is  the  dispatcher  who  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  work  at  each  step.  You  consult  him  when  making 
})lans  and  developing  ideas.  You  go  to  him  for  progress  reports  and 
promises  for  delivery.  You  can  count  on  these  promises,  too,  because 
of  the  personality  back  of  them. 

The  Nation  Press  serves  you  in  this  w'ay.  You  will  find  it  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  with  them. 

In  the  printing  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  all  high-grade  w'ork 
Time  is  an  important  item  to  advertising  men. 

The  best  class  of  work  cannot  be  done  in  rush  time  although  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  constant  supervision  help  some. 

There  is,  however,  for  every  order  a  time  allowance  which  yields 
the  most  efficient  results.  The  requisite  quality  of  workmanship  is 
balanced  against  the  amount  of  time  available. 

To  strike  this  balance  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  printing  organiza¬ 
tion  which  sells  service.  Other  things  being  then  equal,  the  best  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  one  which  offers  the  best  wbrkmanship. 

The  Nation  Press  has  received  many  expressions  of  appreciation 
for  services  rendered  along  these  lines.  Our  organization  is  at  your 
personal  service.  Out-of-town  orders  promptly  filled.  We  arc  in 
recei])t  of  business  even  as  fari  distant  as  Panama. 
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GENESIS  OF  JOURNAUSM  TEACHING 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


General  Robert  e.  lee 

sat  one  afternoon  on  the 
porch  of  his  home  in 
Lexington,  Va.  Beside 
him  in  another  chair 
was  a  Journalist  from 
the  North.  After  the 
newspaper  man  had  ask¬ 
ed  about  the  work  of 
Washington  College,  of  which  the  Great 
Chieftain  of  the  South  was  at  that  time 
the  President,  he  made  numerous  unsuc- 
ce.ssful  attempts  to  get  some  expression  of 
opinion  about  General  Grant.  Instead,  he 
found  himself  being  continually  interview¬ 
ed  by  General  Lee  about  the  press  and  its 
intluence.  As  the  twilight  came  on,  the 
General  arose  to  go  into  the  house.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  journalist  from  the  North,  he 
i.s  reported  to  have  said,  “War  is  over,  but 
the  South  has  a  still  greater  conflict  be¬ 
fore  her.  We  must  do  something  to  train 
her  new  recruits  to  flght  her  battles,  not 
with  the  sword,  but  with  the  pen.” 

Possibly,  General  Lee  penned  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  story  when  he  wrote  on 
March  30,  1869,  the  following  letter  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  several  propositions  from 
the  Faculty,  which  would  not  have 
l>een  presented  until  your  regular 
meeting  in  June,  but  for  the  fact  that 
should  they  receive  your  approbation, 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  present  session,  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  will  be  made. 

The  proposition  recommending  the 
instituticn  of  fifty  scholarships  for 
young  men  proposing  to  make  print¬ 
ing  or  Journalism  thdr  profession. 


Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University ;  President,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 


I  will  only  add  that  all  the  forego¬ 
ing  suh»ects  have  been  maturely  con- 
•sidered  by  the  Faculty  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  unanimous  assent. 

Respy.  submitted, 

R,  E,  LEE, 

Pres.  W.  C.  GENERA 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Washington  College, 

Lexington,  Va. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Faculty  were  adopted: 

Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to  authorize  the 
E'aculty  to  appoint  to  Scholarships,  to  be  called  .  Schol¬ 

arships,  not  exceeiling  fifty  in  number,  young  men  intending  to  make 
practical  printing  and  journalism  their  business  in  life:  such  Scholar- 
■ships  to  be  free  from  tuition  and  college  fees,  on  condition  that  when 
required  by  the  Faculty,  they  shall  perform  such  disciplinary  duties  as 
niay  be  assigned  them  in  a  printing  office  or  in  other  positions  in  the 
line  of  their  professions  for  a  time  equal  to  one  hour  In  each  work¬ 
ing  day. 

Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  provision  into  effect,  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
or  with  a  printing  office,  as  may  afford  practical  instruction,'  and,  so 
far  as  practical,  compensate  employment  in  their  business  to  such 
young  men. 

I  may  add  that  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Botird  of  Trustees  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College — now  Washington  and  Lee  University — the  Faculty  report¬ 
ed  on  the  Press  Scholarship  that  “a  limited  number  of  boys  can  receive 
instruction  in  the  printing  office  of  Messrs.  Lafferty  &  Co.,  in  this  town, 
for  the  present,  without  charge  or  cost  to  the  college.”  The  old  Secretary, 
John  L.  Campbell,  once  informed  me  that  the  notice  with  reference  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  scholarships  was  published  in  the  Catalogue  for  about  ten  years, 
the  last  publication  appearing  in  the  Catalogue  for  the  session  1877-78. 

Two  points  in  this,  the  first  announcement  of  any  “School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  deserves  special  attention.  First,  practical  instruction  was  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  the  classroom.  Second,  the  use  the  proposition  “for,” 
in  “to  make  such  arrangements  for  or  with  a  printing  office  as  may  afford 
practical  instruction”  shows  clearly  that  General  Lee  had  a  vision  of  a 
printing  plant  that  might,  at  a  later  date,  bo  installed  at  Washington  College, 


The  suggestion  that  technical  instruction 
in  journalism  be  provided  at  Washington 
College  was  not  welcomed  by  the  Fourth 
E.state  of  the  time.  Frederick  Hudson,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  when  asked:  “Have  you  heard  of  the 
proposed  training  school  for  journalists?” 
promptly  replied:  “Only  ca.sually,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  General  Lee’s  college,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be  made  very  ser¬ 
viceable.  Who  are  to  be  the  teachers?  The 
only  place  where  one  can  learn  to  be  a 
journalist  is  in  a  great  newspaper  office.” 
E.  L.  Godkin  of  the  New  York  Ewming 
Post  characterized  “the  e.stablishing  of  a 
special  chair  or  the  opening  of  a  special 
class  of  journalism  in  colleges”  as  an  ab¬ 
surdity. 


The  idea  was  too  progressive  for  the 
time.  The  only  way  to  learn  law  was  to 
help  an  old  lawyer  draw  up  papers  after 
the  studrmt  had  swept  out  the  office  in 
the  morning.  The  only  way  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  was  to  help  a  doctor  of  the  old  school 
mix  his  pills  and  powders  after  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  cleaned  the  horse  and  washed 
the  buggy.  The  only  way  to  study  jour¬ 
nalism  was  to  help  a  printer  wash  the 
type  after  the  student  had  dumped  the 
editor's  wastebasket.  But  General  Lee  saw' 
a  vision,  and  he  tried  to  make  his  dream 
come  true.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer — perhaps  there  would  have  been  an¬ 
other  story. 


GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 


.About  the  only  great  editor  of  the  period 
who  favored  a  school  of  journalism  was 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  ventured  the  prophecy  that  “we  shall 
see  the  time  when  the  strictly  profession¬ 
al  education  of  journalists  will  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  is  now.”  He  advocated  a  school 
because  its  training  would  tend  to  devel¬ 
op  “a  professional  esprit  de  corps  that 
will  discourage  the  habit  of  perpetual  per¬ 
sonal  attack  upon  individual  editors  rath¬ 
er  than  i.pon  the  newspapers  they  conduct 
and  the  principles  they  advocate.”  In  the 
:T  E  lee  early  seventies  he  delivered  at  New  York 

l^niversity  a  lecture  on  “Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.”  in  which  he  outlined  a  plan  for 
such  instruction.  Clearly  and  succinctly  did  he  state  just  w'hat  such  a  special 
department  in  a  university  might  hope  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Reid  said: 

West  Point  cannot  make  a  soldier;  and  New  York  I'niversity  can¬ 
not  give  us  an  assurance  of  an  editor.  But  West  Point  ctin  give  the 
training,  discipline,  and  special  knowledge  without  which  the  born  soldier 
would  find  his  best  efforts  crippled,  and  with  which  men  not  bom  to 
military  greatness  may  still  do  valuable  service.  This  ITniversity  may 
yet  do  as  much  for  the  embryo  Bryants  and  Greeleys,  Weeds  and  Ray¬ 
monds,  and  Ritchies  and  Hales,  who  are  to  transform  .American  jour¬ 
nalism  into  a  profession,  and  emulate  the  laurels  of  these  earlier  lead¬ 
ers,  with  larger  opportunities  on  a  wider  stage  to  more  beneficient  enda 
While  these  words  were  spoken  of  the  proposed  training  at  New  York 
University  they  are  equally  applicable  to-day  to  the  fifty-odd  institutions 
of  higher  education  now  offering  courses  in  journalism. 

Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  was  another  university  president  who  want¬ 
ed  Instruction  in  journalism  added  to  the  curriculum.  On  May  29,  1575,  he 
wrote  to  a  New  York  journalist:  “I  have  long  wished  to  establish  general 
and  special  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities  with  reference  to  those 
contemplating  journalism  as  their  profession  in  life.”  Outlining  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  at  Cornell,  he  mentioned  that  one  of  the  features  was  to  be  “prac¬ 
tical  Instruction,  but  on  the  usual  basis  of  laboratory  practice  in  courses 
of  scientific  instruction  in  the  University  Printing  Office,  so  as  to  give  the 
students  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  printing, 
and  the  ability  to  take  charge  of  any  orxiinary  newspaper  establishment  at 
the  outset.”  He  proposed  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
a  special  certificate  to  be  known  as  “Certificate  in  Journalism.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  circumstances  prevented  him  from  carr>1ng  out  his  programme  in 
detail.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  record,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  attempt 
at  Cornell  to  offer  courses.  Some  work  was  acually  done  by  way  of  spe- 
fl^  I^tures.  {Continued  on  page  1564) 
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HOW  PAID  ADVERTISING  SAVED  JOHN  BULL 


By  PERCY  WAXMAN. 

(An  A.uthorized  Interview  with  J.  Murray  Allison, 
Advertisement  Manager  of  the  London  Times.) 


YOU’VE  hpard  of  Fleet  Street,  haven’t  you?  •  ^ 

You  know,  the  Park  Row  of  London,  or  (if 
any  Englishmen  are  listening).  Park  Row  is  V*  '  r 

the  Fleet  Street  of  New  York.  Well,  anyway,  Fleet  ^ 

Street  is  where  all  the  big  London  newspapers 
are  published.  Did  I  say  all?  I  should  have  said 
all  but  the  ’Times.  At  the  present  day  the  Times 
is  neither  on  nor  with  Fleet  Street.  Ever  since 
I»rd  Northcliffe  dropped  his  bomb  on  the  British 
Government  on  the  subject  of  munitions,  very 
few  Fleet  Street  papers  waste  much  space  laud- 
ing  either  the  Times  or  its  owner.  But  that’s 
another  story.  The  Times  is  published  in  Print- 
ing  House  Square,  and  if  ever  you  try  to  find 
it  for  the  first  time  take  a  courier  and  save  trou- 
ble.  This  famous  old  paper  was  founded  in  1788. 

From  an  American  standpoint  its  make-up  would 
disgrace  the  the  newest  member  of  a  burlesque 
chorua  But  it  appears  to  have  worried  along 
quite  successfully,  nevertheless,  and  its  present 
circulation  may  come  as  a  great  shock  to  those 

who  imagine  that  nobody  under  the  rank  of  an  11^ _ - 

Elarl  or  the  age  of  seventy-five  ever  reads  the 
Timea  Let  me  whisper  it  softly  that  ever  since 
its  present  owner  pursued  the  ruinous  policy  of 
reducing  the  price  from  6  cents  to  2  cents,  the  circulation  has  done 
but  zip  upwards.  It  is  now  mighty  near  600,000!  Pretty  good  for  „ 
established  in  1788,  which  never  allowed  a  display  ad  to  darken  its  columns 
until  a  blasphemous  Yankee  induced  them  to  permit  a  cut  to  lx;  used  in  a 
page  of  Encyclopaedia  copy  a  few  years  ago!  .And  talking  of  aidvertising, 
can’t  you  just  see  the  Times’  advertisement  manager  (as  they  call  them  in 
England)  ?  C!an’t  you  see  the  dear  old  chap,  gray  whiskers,  gaiters,  muf¬ 
fler,  and  all?  Courteous,  a  bit  musty,  in  the  serv'ice  man  and  boy  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  so  on.  Well,  when  you  bump  into  James  Murray  Allison, 


“(2.)  Although  the  war  and  its  heavy  taxes, 
together  with  the  general  upheaval  of  conditions, 
will  reduce  the  wealth  of  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,-  it  will  produce  a  new  class  of  rich  men. 
Many  men  hitherto  Just  comfortably  fixed  will 
become  very  rich,  despite  the  War  Profit/  tax. 
All  people  in  the  food  business,  all  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  business,  cloth  merchants,  and  all  kinds 
of  Government  contractors  have  made  huge  for¬ 
tunes. 


Many  of  these  men  have  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  will 
spend  it.  You  will  find  that  these  ‘newly  rich’ 
people  will  be  buying  estates  from  those  who 
have  lost  a  goodly  part  of  their  fortunes,  and  they 
will  spend  money  on  them. 

(3.)  During  the  war  England  has  suffered 
much  le.ss  than  any  other  country  at  war.  In¬ 
dustry  in  France,  Ru.ssia,  and  Germany  has  been 
practically  demoralized.  Not  so  here.  We  are 
s*ill  trading  in  a  big  way,  although,  of  course,  not 
to  the  same  extent  that  we  were  before  the  war. 
Our  exports,  of  course  are  down,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  lost  our  markets. 
Canada,  .Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  C'hina, 
South  America,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
necessarily,  have  not  been  receiving  anything  like  the  amount  of  goods  they 
ordinarily  receive.  The  need  for  this  merchandi.se  still  exist.s,  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  many  of  the  orders  are  still  in  the  hands  of  our  great  mann- 
facturers,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  goods,  and  if  we  had  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  transport  them.  When  the  war  is  over  and  our 
great  mercantile  fleet  is  released  from  war  .service,  when  our  munition  work¬ 
ers  and  soldiers  go  back  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  our  manufacturers  will 
find  themselves  flooded  with  foreign  orders.  Then,  again,  you  must  take 
into  consideration  the  vast  overseas  German  market  that  will  gravitate  to  us 
naturally.  You  cannot  tell  me  that  Australians,  (Canadians,  South  African.s, 
and  other  colonials  will  buy  German  goods  with  the  same  freedom  as  for¬ 
merly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  will  be  big  business 
after  the  war.  And  that  means  plenty  of  advertising.” 

“Have  English  advertising  men  played  any  part  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war?”  I  then  asked  Mr.  Allison. 

“I  should  say  so,”  he  replied  vigorously.  “The  re.sponse  from  advertis¬ 
ing  men  has  been  really  extraordinary.  I  suppose  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  advertising  business  are  at  the  front.  Great  numbers 
of  those  who  enlisted  as  private  soldiers  have  already  attained  rank.  Al¬ 
most  every  day  at  the  Times  office  I  receive  old  friends  back  from  the  front 
who  have  gained  commissions.  They  all  say  they  have  completely  forgotten 
advertising,  and  that  they  only  think  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  end  the 
war.  The  older  men,  who  are  ‘keeping  the  flag  flying’  at  home,  have  to 
work  harder  than  ever,  because  although  the  volume  of  adverti.sing  has 
shrunk  a  good  deal,  many  new  advertisers  have  been  appearing  In  the  field, 
owing  to  new  needs  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  these  new  men  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention. 

“Advertising  men  have  been  very  much  to  the  front,  too,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  charity  funds.  The  gigantic  Prince  of  Wales  Fund, 
now  over  $27,.'i00,000,  has  for  its  joint  secretaries  Mr.  C.  .Arthur  Pearson,  the 
publisher,  and  Sir.  H.  F.  Ijc  Bas,  head  of  the  Caxton  Publishing  (Company, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  advertisers  of  the  country.  In  his  recruiting  and 
loan  work  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Le  Bas  was  .assisted  by  a  committee, 
including  Mr.  Wareham  Smith,  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily  Mail;  Mr. 
H.  Simonis,  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily  News;  Mr.  C.  F.  Higham,  a 
prominent  advertising  agent;  Mr.  Thomas  Ru.ssell,  I>ondon  correspondent  of 
Printers’  Ink,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Akerman,  proprietor  of  the  Advertiser’s  Weekly. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Morgan,  head  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  printers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  is  the  moving  spirit  in  many  of  the  great  charity  funds. 
These  are  only  a  few  names,  taken  at  random,  of  the  many  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  have  volunteered  to  .serve  in  various  ways  without  fee 
or  remuneration.” 

(Let  me  add  that  Mr.  Allison  him.self  is  Assistant  Director  of  Recruiting 
at  the  Royal  Naval  IMvision.) 

Just  before  leaving  I  asked  Mr.  Allison  when  he  thought  American  .ad¬ 
vertisers  should  begin  their  campaigns  in  England  to  capture  some  of  the 
big  after-the-war  trade.  IJke  the  good  advertising  man  he  is,  Mr.  Allison 


J.  Murray  Aixtson. 


Boston  Advertising  Exhibit  a  Great  Si 

A  Poster  and  Decorative  Advertising  Exhibit  of  “ 
was  held  at  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Ghrlstian  Union, 
IJoston,  May  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  under  the  auspices  of  t 
Association  advertising  class. 

Over  160  specimens  of  posters,  car  cards,  and  mi! 
decorative  adverti.sing  were  displayed.  There  was  e 
Newark  posters,  including  the  $1,000  prize  i>oster  for  tl 
celebration.  .  ^  . 

The  judges  selected  the  following  as  in  their  opinio 
the  exhibit:  , 

Posters— First.  Walter  Baker  (Company  (trade-n 
Bakery  (Mrs.  Walker’s  prize  bread);  third,  Boston  S 
('ompany  (Preparedness). 

Gar  cards— RNrst.  Drake  Brothers  (plain  cake); 
Florist  (violets):  third,  C.  F.  Hovey  Company  (cold  st< 

Decorative  advertising — First,  Walter  M.  Lowney 
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PUTTING  CONNOLUrS  ACROSS 

AN  ADVERTISING  STORY 

By  WILBIAM  H.  McMASTERS. 


The  advertising  manager  of  the  Bol¬ 
ton  Evening  Staj‘  was  deeply  per¬ 
plexed.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be 
safe  to  state  that  his  i)erplexlty  had 
as.sumed  the  form  of  a  most  de¬ 
cided  grouch. 

And  when  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bolton  Evening  Star  went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  in  a  grouchy  or  petulant 
tncx>d,  the  crew  of  .solicitors  who  comi)osed  what 
was  known  as  “the  advertising  .staff”  of  the 
Star  awaited  the  outcome  of  the  grouch,  with 
Interest. 

On  this  particular  morning — w'hich  was  the 
third  Thur^ay  before  Easter,  in  the  year  1908 
—and  a  most  pleasant  spring  morning  from  the 
standpoint  of  weather  alone,  the  advertising 
niiuiager  instructed  his  secretary  to  “teil  Mr. 

McWilliams  that  I’d  like  to  see  him.” 

This  conamand  the  secretary  executed  by 
waving  a  hand  in  the  general  direction  of  a 
small  forest  of  roll-top  desks,  and  saying: 

“Mac!”  in  rather  a  persuasive  tone. 

Mac  responded — "with  alacrity”  if  you  insist 
—and  took  the  vacant  chair  beside  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager's  desk. 

The  advertising  manager  turned  in  his  swivel 
chair,  and  with  a  voice  that  showed  the  ut¬ 
most  concern,  said:  “Well!  Connolly  isn't 
Dinning  to-morrow.”  ^ 

Evidently  this  brief  remark  was  charged 
with  meaning,  because  McWilliams  leaned  for¬ 
ward  in  his  chair  and  asked  in  a  stage  whis- 
l>er:  “That  so?  What's  matter?” 

The  manager  leaned  forward  in  his  swivel 
chair  and  answered  as  follows:  “Don’t  know. 

Everything  seemed  all  right.  No  complaint  in 
the  least.  But  1  met  Greenwood  on  the  way 
down,  .and  he  said  they  were  going  to  cut 
out  the  Star. 

"Tried  to  get  him  to  explain  it.  Nothing  do¬ 
ing  on  the  explain.  So  I  gue.ss  it’s  up  to  you.” 

The  advertising  manager  leaned  liack  in  the 
swivel  chair.  McWilliams  leaned  back  in  the 
straight  chair.  They  looked  at  ea<h  other  for 
a  few  seconds. 

“Well!”  said  McWilliams. 

“Well!”  echoed  the  advertising  manager.  “Go  to  it!  You’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  show  some  class. 

“Here  is  the  biggest  clothing  account  that  ever  came  to  Bolton.  It  is  two 
weeks  befoi-e  Easter. 

“We  have  carried  Connolly’s  copy  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  his  bone¬ 
headed  advertising  man  tells  me  that  they  are  going  to  quit  us. 

“So  I  have  taken  Mr.  George  off  the  account,  and  put  it  up  to  you  to 
get  Connolly  back  into  the  Star  before  we  lose  every  clothing  account  we’ve 
got.” 

“You  have  been  beefing  about  a  chance.  Here  is  the  best  chance  I  ever 
saw  to  show  speed.  So,  go  to  it!” 

McWilliams’s  eyes  showed  the  trace  of  a  gleam.  A  swift  smile  flitted 
across  his  mouth  and  was  lost  as  the  lips  tightened. 

“One  word,”  he  said. 

“Well!”  murmured  the  advertising  manager. 

“The  limit?”  asked  McWilliams. 

“Anything  short  of  murder,”  said  the  advertising  manager,  turning  in 
the  swivel  chair,  while  McWilliams  turned  on  his  heel — the  only  way  to  turn 
anyhow — walked  over  to  his  roll-top,  slammed  it  down  with  a  bang,  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way  to  the  elevator. 


The  handsome  new  clothing  store  known  as  “Connolly’s”  was  situated 
about  two  blocks  a1>ove  the  Star  Office. 

The  proprietor  of  the*  store — Felix  J.  Connolly — had  attained  a  big  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  clothing  merchant  in  several  .smaller  cities,  outside  of  Bolton,  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  make  an  on.slaught  on  the  big  town  itself. 

McWilliams  reviewed  hurriedly  in  his  mind  the  history  of  Connolly  as  it 
had  come  to  him  through  gossip  and  otherwise,  and  planned  his  campaign  of 
attack. 

He  readily  concurred  with  the  ailverti.sing  manager  of  the  Star  that  the 
opportunity  to  show  class  and  speetl  still  lay  in  the  Connolly  account,  but  he 
regretted  that  the  chances  of  a  pie<‘e  of  copy  on  the  following  day  was  so 
remote. 

"I  should  have  been  handling  this  account  ever  since  Connolly  struck 
town.”  he  thought,  “but  let’s  forget  it  and  get  busy.” 

He  interrupted  his  own  musings  by  right-wheeling  into  Connolly’s,  and 
walking  quickly  down  the  long  carpeted  ai.sle — Iginked  on  either  side  by  glass 
cases  filled  with  clothea 

He  took  a  look  at  the  store — noted  its  imposing  appearance — bowed  to  one 
of  the  clerks  who  had  been  secured  by  Connolly  from  a  rival  clothier — and 
made  his  way  to  the  cashier’s  de.sk.  “Mr.  Connolly  in?”  he  asked. 

“He’s  in  the  private  office,”  she  replied. 

“Tell  him  I’d  like  to  see  him,”  said  McWilliams. 

“What  name,  please?”  she  inquired. 

“Omit  the  comedy,”  answered  McWllliam,  “and  tell  Mr.  Connolly  to  come 
out  here.” 

The  girl  put  her  head  Inside  the  private  office  door  and  a  second  later  the 
umlling  face  of  Connolly  showed  itself. 

McWilliams  and  Connolly  had  met  on  one  or  two  previous  occaaiona  so 
there  was  no  need  of  Introduction.  “Hello  McWilliams!”  said  Connolly. 


“  ’lo,”  snapped  McWilliams.  “Come  out 
here  where  I  can  get  at  you.  I  want  to  talk 
fast.” 

Connolly  stepped  outside  of  the  enclosed 
cashier’s  office  and  leaned  up  against  a  case  of 
clothing. 

“Let  us  start  with  our  minds  clear,”  said 
McWilliams.  “You  have  decided  not  to  use  the 
Star,  to-morrow.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes!  I  suppose  it  is,”  answered  Connolly. 
“That  mean.s  that  you  are  not  going  to  use 
the  Star,  at  all,  from  now  up  to  Easter.  Is 
that  right?” 

“Yes!  I  .s’pose  it  is,”  said  Connolly. 

“Well!  for  the  love  of  Mike,  will  you  tell 
me  how  you  are  going  to  All  your  store  full  of 
clothing  buyers  by  cutting  out  a  paper  at  the 
very  time  when  business  ought  to  be  boom¬ 
ing?”  asked  McWilliams,  emphasizing  every 
word  wffiere  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

Connolly  reached  into  his  outside  upper  coat 
pocket  and  produced  a  dgar.  He  snipped  oft 
the  end  of  it  with  his  thumbnail,  and  then  stuck 
the  cigar  into  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

“Well,  now,  McWilliams,”  he  said,  ner¬ 
vously.  “I  may  as  well  be  square  about  this 
thing.  This  .store  is  up  against  IL” 

“1  have  an  advertising  manager  named 
Greenwood.  You  know  him.  He  has  been  for 
years  with  Leonard  Moser  &  Co.  He  ought 
to  know  his  business. 

“We  have  been  opien  just  six  weeks  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  rotten.  I  have  spent  a  barrel  of  money 
in  advertising. 

“Some  of  the  copy  has  been  good.  Some  of 
it  I  didn’t  like,  but  1  let  it  go  because  I  had 
hired  Greenwood  and  I  thought  he  ought  to 
know  what  the  people  of  Bolton  would  stand 
for,  in  advertising. 

“But  here  I  am,  with  a  store  full  of  cloth¬ 
ing — a  .small  army  of  salesmen — and  nobody  to 
buy  any  clothes. 

“Now  1  am  going  to  ask  you,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  what  is  the  right  thing  for  me 
to  do  ?”  \ 

During  the  recital  of  Connolly’s  situation  a  light  had  broken  in  McWil¬ 
liams’s  brain.  With  the  in.stinct  of  the  keen  solicitor,  he  had  sensed  the  whole 
trouble. 

“You  say  that  business  is  punk?”  ho  asked. 

“The  worst  I  ever  saw,”  said  Connolly.  “I  am  doing  more  business  in 
any  one  of  my  flve  other  stores,  out  in  the  woods,  theui  I  am  here  in  Bolton.” 

“I  get  you,”  said  McWilliams. 

“So  as  long  as  business  was  bad;  as  long  as  the  copy  which  Mr.  Granite- 
knob  has  been  putting  into  the  papers  has  failed  to  bring  anybody  into  the 
store,  you  thought  you  could  save  the  situation  by  deciding  to  keep  your  story 
away  ftt>m  the  greatest  crowd  of  readers  in  Bolton.” 

Connolly  started  to  say  something,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  McWilliams. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Connolly,  I  want  you  to  get  this  and  get  it  right 

“Your  advertising  man  knows  something  is  wrong.  He  hasn’t  got  brains 
enough  to  know  that  the  drivel  that  he  has  been  cooking  up  and  selling  to 
you  for  copy,  isn’t  what  is  needed  to  stir  things  up  for  this  store. 

-‘You  came  Into-the  town  with  a  big  reputation  as  a  live  wire.  You  were 
.supposed  to  be  all  the  goods — the  big  show — the  whole  works. 

“Your  man.  Greenwood,  has  killed  the  prestige  you  bad — he  has  run  the 
publicity  of  this  store  as  though  he  was  the  head  usher  at  a  morgue. 

“Your  store  is  great.  You  have  done  wonders  with  this  big  idle  shack — 
'way  down  here  on  Sumner  Street — and  you  have  converted  it  into  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  clothing  store.  But  your  advertising  man  has  made  the  public  feel 
that  it  is  a  storage  warehouse  that  you  are  running. 

McWilliams  hesitated  a  second  for  breath,  and  Connolly  smilingly  bowed 
his  head  and  said:  “Go  on.  McWilliams,  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.  You  are 
the  only  live  advertising  man  I  have  .se»'n  since  I  came  to  Bolton.” 

“There  is  more  truth  in  that  than  you  think,  Connolly,”  said  McWilliams. 
“You  have  been  doing  the  whole  thing  yourself.  You  have  suggested  every¬ 
thing.  You  have  done  all  the  planning.  You  Iwught  all  the  goods,  all  the 
cases,  all  the  fixtures,  hired  all  the  salesmen  and  office  force,  and  when  you 
had  it  all  framed  up  and  opened  the  doors  for  trade,  you  found  all  you  had  ac¬ 
complished  was  the  feat  of  blowing  a  lot  of  money,  and  you  didn't  have  any 
clothing  store,  after  all. 

".All  you  have  got  in  this  place  is  a  show-room,  with  too  many  high-priced 
guards  around  here!  You  are  a  dead  one  for  fair  unless  you  wake  up  the 
Iiopulace. 

“The  Fire  Department  won’t  let  you  burn  up  the  place,  and  you  can’t 
advertise  any  mark-downs  because  it  is  too  early  in  the  season,  and  they  would 
put  the  faker’s  sign  on  you,  for  good. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  it  would  never  occur  to  your 
advertising  manager  to  do  it.  He  is  an  occupier  of  space,  a  pretty  picture- 
painter.  You  must  tell  ’em  about  ‘Connolly,  the  clothing  man,'  and  tell  it  to 
’em  strong,  that  they’ll  never  forget  it. 

“You  must  tell  the  men  who  are  going  to  buy  clothes  within  the  next  two 
weeks  that  if  they  fail  to  visit  Connolly’s  they  are  taking  the  awfullest  chance 
ever  taken  this  sdde  of  Balaklava. 

“You  can’t  do  this  yourself.  You  are  too  nervous  to  write,  anyhow.  Your 
advertising  man  can’t  do  it,  because,  if  he  could,  he  vrould  have  done  it,  long 
ago. 

(Continued  on  Jfext  Page.) 
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"So  I’ll  have  to  write  it  myself,  and 
if  you  will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  space 
you  will  stand  for  in  to-morrow’s  Star, 

I  will  show  you  the  copy  at  six  o’clock 
this  afternoon.  And  believe  me!  you 
will  go  home  and  sleep  soundly  to-night 
for  the  first  night  in  a  month,  after  I 
have  shown  you  some  live  stuff!” 

The  advertising  solicitor  from  the  Star 
paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  hurried 
talk. 

Connolly,  the  clothing  man,  took  a 
long  breath. 

“McWilliams,”  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  onto  the  shoulder  of  the  solicitor, 
”I’m  going  to  gamble  on  you.  I  want 
you  to  take  five  full  columns  of  space 
and  write  it  your  own  way. 

“Do  anything  you  want  in  the  copy. 

I  want  to  see  this  store  full  of  people. 
Put  ‘Connolly’s’  across  and  you  can  have 
anything  I’ve  got.” 

And  McWilliams,  who  never  stayed 
any  place  where  his  presence  wasn’t 
actually  required,  reached  over  and  took 
Connolly’s  hand.  As  he  shook  it,  he 
said:  “It’s  all  over.  I  shall  be  back 
here  at  six  o’clock  this  afternoon  with 
the  dope.” 

And  he  left  Connolly,  the  clothing 
merchant,  leaning  against  one  of  his 
glass  cases  filled  with  suits,  -trying  to 
smoke  a  cigar  that  had  not  been  lighted. 

When  some  men  have  a  big  task 
ahead  of  them,  they  spend  a  deal  of 
time  in  planning.  Other  men,  when 
confronted  with  a  job,  go  right  after  the 
job. 

Some  writers,  when  telling  a  story, 
take  up  much  space  in  explanation, 
asides,  byplay,  and  philosophy.  Others 
go  right  ahead  with  their  story. 

McWilliams,  the  advertising  solicitor 
of  the  Bolton  Star,  was  a  man  who  went 
right  after  the  main  event  and  skipped 
the  prcliminariea  It  might  be  well, 
therefore,  in  relating  this  incident  in  his 
professional  life,  to  keep  on  the  main 
theme — which  is  the  story  itself. 

Without  stopping  to  confer  with  any¬ 
body,  McWilliams  walked  hurriedly  to 
his  room — ^about  five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  office.  It  was  a  hall  room,  four 
flights  from  the  ground  floor  and  only 
one  flight  from  the  roof. 

McWilliams  occupied  it  because  it 
was  a  handy  room  for  a  man  without  a 
family  and  also  because  it  was  cheap. 

And,  being  a  man  of  action,  he  sharp¬ 
ened  two  lead  pencils,  put  a  pad  of  paper 
on  the  trunk  that  occupied  one-third  of 
his  room  space,  and,  sitting  on  the  only 
chair  in  the  room,  proceeded  to  write  the 
Hrst  piece  of  real  live  copy  that  Con¬ 
nolly’s  new  store  had  inspired  in  the  six 
weeks  of  its  existence. 

Sheet  after  sheet  was  plastered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  instructions  to  the 
compositors  who  wore  to  set  it  up. 

Finally  the  last  sheet  was  written  and 
the  signature  and  address  suggested 
with  the  mystic  symbol  “sig”  thrown 
across  the  entire  bottom  of  the  sheet, 
and  McWilliams  gathered  the  mass  of 
manuscript  together  in  consecutive  or¬ 
der  of  the  sheets  preparatory  to  rradiiig 
the  entire  copy  carefully. 

With  scarcely  a  change  as  he  read 
them,  he  passed  sheet  after  sheet 
through  his  hands,  and  when  the  last 
one  was  read,  smiled  to  himself,  folded 
the  result  into  a  compact  bundle,  stuck 
it  carelessly  into  his  pocket,  reached  for 
his  hat,  and  went  down  the  four  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  street 

He  handed  the  copy  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing-desk-room  of  the  Star  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  “rush  it  along,”  and  was  head¬ 
ed  out  for  a  bite  to  eat  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  spied  him. 

“Anything  going  on,  Connolly?”  he 
shouted,  from  his  comer  of  the  office. 

“Running  five  full  columns  to-mor¬ 
row,”  answered  McWilliams,  as  though 
he  was  merely  a  copy  chaser  for  the 
office,  working  on  regular  schedule  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  “Mow’d  you  fix  it?”  asked  the  man¬ 
ager. 

“Wrote  it  myself,”  answered  McWil- 
'■  Hams.  “Some  new  dope.  Show  it  to 
Connolly  at  six  o’clock,  but  guess  it  goes 
all  right” 

“Did  he  balk?”  asked  the  advertising 
manager. 


“Not  so  much  as  he  will  when  he  sees 
the  copy,”  answered  McWilliams,  smil¬ 
ingly,  “but  he  needs  a  fire  in  front  of 
his  place  to  wake  ’em  up  and  this  is 
conflagration  copy — believe  muh!” 

Whereupon,  he  proceeded  to  go  after 
the  lunch  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph. 

At  5:30  in  the  evening,  the  compos¬ 
ing-room  of  the  Star  was  visited  by  a 
nervous  young  man  who  walked  from 
table  to  table  searching  for  the  Con¬ 
nolly  matter — which  he  finally  located 
in  the  competent  hands  of  Wilson,  the 
foreman,  on  whose  forehead  stood  Ut- 
tle  beads  of  sweat. 

“Almost?"  asked  the  nervous  young 
m£ui. 

"Say,  Mac,”  replied  Wilson,  without 
looking  up  from  the  mass  of  linotype 
composition  that  he  was  correcting,  “if 
you  ever  again  send  down  a  ten-hour 
job  at  noon,  with  ‘must  five  o’clock’  on 
it,  I  will  bounce  an  ink  rule  off  your 
bean.” 

Apparently  ignorant  of  the  imminent 
danger  confronting  him,  McWilliams — 
solicitor-extraordinary  for  the  Star — 
leaned  over  the  form,  and  remarked 
critically,  “Looks  pretty  in  five  full,  eh, 
WiLs’?” 

To  which  flattering  observation,  the 
hustling  Wilson  made  no  direct  reply. 

Instead,  he  yelled  in  a  most  unnec¬ 
essarily  loud  tone  of  voice  to  a  printer 
within  ten  feet  of  him,  the  code-like 
orders:  “Six  proofs  of  this  Connolly 
job  and  get  this  bug  out  of  the  way.” 

“Much  obliged,  -Wilson,”  said  McWil¬ 
liams,  with  a  smile,  to  which  polite  ob¬ 
servation  Wilson  said  in  a  snarly  tone, 
“Forget  it!” 

With  the  half-dozen  proof  sheets — 
still  wet  With  ink — in  his  hand,  McWil¬ 
liams  rushed  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to 
his  desk,  where  he  read  it  carefully, 
making  an  occasional  change  with  lead 
pencil,  until  he  had  finished.  Then  he 
rolled  the  corrected  copy  inside  the 
others,  gave  his  desk  the  same  old  fa¬ 
miliar  bang,  and  went  whistling  out  to 
the  elevator. 

It  was  just  six  o’clock  as  he  entered 
the  Connolly  store  and  walked  with  a 
confident  air  down  the  aisle  to  the  of¬ 
fice. 

(Concluded  next  iveek.) 


Maine  Press  Association 

Boston,  May  8. — The  adjourned  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Maine  Pre.ss  Association  will  be  held 
in  Bangor,  Me.,  on  May  18,  at  2  P.  M. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  Maine 
newspap>ermen  have  met  in  Bangor  and 
the  local  newspapermen  and  their  wives 
will  outdo  themselves  to  make  the  occa¬ 
sion  pleasant.  While  the  men  are  in 
session  the  women  will  be  entertained 
by  the  wives  of  Bangor  newspaper  men 
at  the  Conduskeag  Canoe  and  Country 
Club  House.  In  the  evening  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives  will  be  entertain¬ 
ed  at  a  complimentary  dinner  by  the 
local  newspaper  men  at  the  Bangor 
House. 


Hoosier  Daily  Leajtue  Meets 

Thd  Hoosier  Daily  League,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  daily  newspapers  in  In¬ 
diana,  limited  to  a  membership  of 
twenty-five,  no  two  of  which  come  from 
any  one  city,  met  in  Indianapolis  a  few 
days  ago,  and  discussed  the  problem  of 
foreign  advertising  and  how  to  get  it. 
The  League  beUeves  that  more  foreign 
advertising  can  be  had  if  some  way 
to  make  it  easy  to  place  and  check  ad¬ 
vertising  is  devised,  and  steps  along  this 
line  are  being  taken.  George  Lindsay, 
of  the  Marion  Chronicle,  is  president, 
and  Walter  A.  Ball,  of  the  Huntington 
Herald,  is  secretary  of  the  League. 


The  pubUshers  of  Pittsburgh’s  daily 
papers  need  no  cautioning  about  conser¬ 
vation  of  paper.  Three  years  ago  they 
stopped  the  system  of  returning  sold 
newspapers,  and  the  business  mauiager 
of  one  of  the  largest  dailies  feels  sure 
that  in  this  period  $300,000  has  been 
saved ‘on  white  paper  cost  alone. 


WOMAN  IS  PRESIDENT 
OF  LOUISIANA  EDITORS 

State  Press  Association,  in  Convention 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Endorses  Proposals 
for  a  Central  Newspaper  Bureau  and 
for  Holding  an  Editors’  Short  Course 
Annually  at  the  State  University. 

Baton  Rouge,  La,  May  6. — ^With  seri¬ 
ous  work  as  its  slogan  and  notable  ad¬ 
dresses  by  leading  authorities  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  editors  and  news¬ 
paper  men  on  its  program,  the  thirty 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Press  Association  met  in  Alumni 
Hall,  Louisiana  State  University,  last 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 

That  an  editors’  short  course  be  in¬ 
augurated  to  be  held  annually  at  the 
University,  that  a  central  newspaper 
bureau  similar  to  those  of  Wisconsin 
and  Kansas  be  investigated  and  possibly 
established,  that  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  men  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  be  encouraged,  and  special 
publicity  laws  be  recommended  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  that  greater  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State  be  urged,  were  some 
of  the  salient  notes  sounded  by  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  1,  at  2:30  P. 
M.,  with  forty  members  present.  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Charles  P.  Manship,  editor  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times.  These 
were  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  John 
Dymond  and  W.  T.  Holland,  two  veter¬ 
an  representatives  of  the  State’s  press. 
President  Leo  De  Coux,  in  his  annual 
paper,  proposed  the  strengthening  of 
the  parish  organizations  within  the 
State,  the  establishment  of  better  busi¬ 
ness  policies  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  country  papers,  and  the  elimination 
of  unfair  competition. 

CXJ-OPERATION  WITH  AD  AGENCIES. 

“Cooperation  with  the  Advertising 
Agencies,”  by  S.  O.  Landry,  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Chambers 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans,  dealt 
with  the  relations  of  the  newspaper 
men  with  the  advertising  specialist,  who 
maintains  in  his  office  an  adequate  art 
department  and  copy-writing  staff 
which  might  materially  assist  the  coun¬ 
try  editor. 

That  the  Louisiana  press  needs  more 
trained  journalists  with  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  good  journalism,  was  clear¬ 
ly  brought  out  by  four  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  L.  S.  U.,  who  criticised  twenty- 
five  representative  Louisiana  papers 
after  several  months’  study  with  regard 
to  news,  advertising,  make-up,  and  edi¬ 
torial.  This  survey  of  the  Louisiana 
press  was  followed  by  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  by  Prof.  H.  M. 
Blain,  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
who  proposed  the  annual  editors’  short 
course  and  the  central  cooperative 
bureau,  both  of  which  were  endorsed  by 
the  convention. 

An  Interesting  paper  by  Paul  Wooton, 
Times-Picayune  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington,  on  “Views  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Correspondent,”  was  read  by  H.  H. 
Ahrens,  of  the  Times-Picayune.  It 
showed  the  interest  displayed  by  papers 
throughout  the  country  in  events  hap¬ 
pening  in  Washington,  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  means  of  securing  Information  in 
the  nation’s  capital. 

“Louisiana’s  Needs  from  a  Rural 
Credit  Standpoint,”  by  James  L.  Wright, 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Bankers’ 
Loan  and  Securities  Company,  showed 
the  editors  that  the  farmers  of  the  State 
need  the  institution  of  a  system  of  rural 
credit — a  question  now  prominent  in  the 
considerations  of  Congress. 

BENEFITS  or  PUBLICITY. 

That  legal  advertising  is  not  graft, 
but  a  public  service,  that  the  regular 
publishing  of  the  Government’s  affairs 


stimulates  the  Interest  of  the  people 
in  public  activities,  and  that  Loui.siana 
should  adopt  legislation  requisite  for 
publicity  of  public  Information,  were 
points  stressed  by  Edward  C.  Johnston, 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  and 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  I.ittle 
Rock,  Ark.,  in  an  address  on  “Publicity 
Legislation  in  General — The  Arkansas 
Publicity  Law  in  Particular.” 

Exhibits  of  work  done  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  L.  S.  U. ;  of  student 
publications,  of  a  number  of  books  of 
interest  to  editors  and  publishers  do¬ 
nated  by  leading  publishing  houses  of 
the  country,  of  trade  journals,  and  ot 
good  job  printing  were  among  the  un¬ 
usual  things  of  the  convention. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presentation  to  Col.  John  D/- 
mond,  a  journalist  and  planter  of  much 
experience  and  prominence  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  president  for  a  number  of 
terms  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  a  handsome  bronze  medallion 
portrait  of  himself  on  the  occasion  of 
his  eightieth  birthday.  Dr.  E.  L.  Ste¬ 
phens.  president  of  the  Louisiana  South¬ 
western  Industrial  Institute,  and  a 
member  of  the  Association,  made  the 
presentation  and  Col.  Dymond  respond¬ 
ed  with  very  fitting  words.  A  short 
poem  written  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Bentley  Arthur  was  read. 

The  entertainment  of  the  convention 
wai^  furnished  by  the  Baton  Rouge 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  host 
to  the  Louisiana  Mayors  in  session  in 
the  city  at  the  same  time.  A  reception 
at  the  Elks’  Club  home,  an  automobile 
tour  of  the  city  ^ith  a  visit  to  the 
Standard  Oil  plant,  a  tour  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  grounds  and  buildings  followed  by 
a  dress  parade  of  the  cadet  battalion, 
and  a  night  excursion  on  the  Mississippi 
River  w<ire  the  chief  entertainment  at¬ 
tractions. 

At  the  final  session  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  convention  of  the  As.sociation 
in  1917  at  Alexandria,  La.,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  J.  Vol  Brock, 
Franklinton  Era  Leader;  first  vice- 
president,  Savery  M.  Lewis,  Ru.ston 
Leader;  second  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Turner,  Lake  Providence;  secretary,  L. 
E.  Bentley,  Donaldsonville  Chief;  trea¬ 
surer,  L.  Lipp,  West  Carroll  Gazette. 
Mrs.  Brock  is  the  first  woman  editor 
to  be  chosen  president  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  H.  L.  Johns. 


Hearst  Cup  for  Film  Stars 
The  silver  cup  which  W.  R.  Hearst 
has  purchased  and  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  most  popular  motion -pic¬ 
ture  actress  was  exhibited  this  week  at 
the  National  Motion  Picture  Expo.sition 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  It  was 
shown  at  the  International  Film  Ser¬ 
vice  booth,  in  front  of  which  stood  the 
ballot-box  which  daily  received  the  votes 
of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  can¬ 
didates.  The  cup  is  eighteen  inches 
high.  Its  greatest  width  is  twelve  inch¬ 
es.  It  is  of  silver.  The  bowl  is  gold 
lined.  Its  cost  was  $500. 


Paper  Helped  to  Stop  Strike 
Cleveland,  O.,  May  10. — Credit  is 
given  the  Cleveland  News  for  material 
assistance  in  preventing  a  car  strike 
that  threatened  in  Cleveland  last  week. 
When  the  company  and  the  men  were 
deadlocked  over  terms,  the  city  tried 
to  adjust  matters.  City  officials  ap¬ 
proved  the  company’s  offer,  which  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
men,  on  the  ground  thart  to  pay  out 
more  would  end  three-cent  carfare  here. 

two-column  editorial  in  the  News, 
urging  the  men  to  accept  the  offer  was 
printed  the  same  day.  The  men  voted 
that  night  by  two  to  one  to  accept  the 
offer.  “This  editorial  helped  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  end  the  Impending 
strike,”  said  Railway  Commissioner 
Fielder  Sanders,  who  handles  the  city’s 
tran^ortation  problems. 
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THE  OMAHA  BEE 

Knows  How  to  Gather  In  the  Honey! 

Multiple  Magazine 


including  two-magazine,  three- 
magazine,  and  auxiliary-magazine 
models  such  as  that  shown  here. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 
Three  Full  Size  Magazines  and  an  Auxiliary 


Of  41  Linotypes  shipped  last  week  to  every  corner  of  the 
country,  from  Seattle  to  Peekskill,  from  Asheville  to  Val¬ 
lejo,  more  than  70%  were  Multiple-Magazine  Machines 


Striking  Features  of  the  New  Model  17  Linotype 

Either  Magazine  Brought  Instantly  into 
Operation  at  the  Touch  of  ,a  Key. 

An  Additional  Auxiliary  Magazine.  Auxiliary  Magazine  Easily  Removed  and 
Ttvo  full  size  Magazines  Independently  Interchangeable  ivith  those  of  Models 
Removable  from  Front  of  Machine. 


Universal  Knife  Block. 

All  Bodies,  5  point  up  to  36  point. 
All  Measures,  4  ems  to  30  ems. 

Nezv  Style  Automatic  Sorts  Stacker. 


14  and  19. 

Matrices  from  All  Magazines  Can  Be 
Mixed  at  Will  in  the  Same  Line. 

Water  Cooled  Mold  Disk. 

Universal  Ejector  adjustable  to  all  Bodies 
and  Measures. 


Get  Your  Name  on  the  List  for  a  Catalog 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
646  Sacramento  Street 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 


NEW  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Street 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  JOURNALISM  WEEK  AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF^MISSOURI  THE  BEST  YET 

Ten  '  Associations  Join  in  Meetings  at  Columbia  (Mo.)  Providing 
Practical  Instruction  and  Inspiration  for  600  Delegates  and 
Guests — Good  Talks  on  Advertising  Among  the  Features 
— Bryan  Speaks  and  Arthur  Brisbane  Demon¬ 
strates  How  He  Writes  His  Editorials. 


COI.I'MMIA.  Mo..  .May  6. — When 
the  old  lettered  l>ell  in  the  mem¬ 
orial  tower  of  Switzler  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  Mi.ssouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  rang  out  at  2  o’clock  late  Mon¬ 
day  aftern(K)n.  it  marked  the  l)eginning 
of  the  .seventh  annual  and  mo.st  suc- 
ces.sfu!  journali.sm  week  in  the  history 
of  the  fniversity  of  .Mis.souri.  Ten  as- 
.s<K'iations  held  meetings  during  the 
week — the  Missouri  Writers’  (>uild, 
the  Mi.s.souri  Press  A.sso<‘iation,  the  As- 
•sotiation  of  Missouri  P'oreign  I..anguage 


Hahvky  Inoham. 

Des  .Moines  (la.)  Hegister  and  I.eader. 

.Vewspaper.s,  the  Mi.ssouri  League  of 
Adverti.sing  ('luhsk  the  Missouri  As- 
.sociation  of  Afternoon  Dailies,  the  Mis¬ 
.souri  Itetail  (lothiers’  Association,  the 
,Vsso<'iation  of  Pa-st-Presidents  of  the 
.Mis.soiiri  Press  .A.s.so<'iation,  Signa  Delta 
('hi,  a  national  journalistic  honor  so¬ 
ciety;  the  .\.s.s(M-iation  of  ('ommercial 
Club  Se<Tetarie8,  and  the  Missouri  Press 
.■\s.sc»ciation. 

The  culminating' feature  of  the  week 
was  the  Made-in-America  banquet, 
Friday  night,  during  which  six  students 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  put  out 
three  editions  of  a  four-i)age  paper  re¬ 
porting  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
l.anquet.  The  principal  sjKiaker  at  the 
dinner  was  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
former  Secretary  of  State.  A  surprise 
was  a  talk  by  Billy  Sunday,  the  ba.se- 
liall  evangelist  at  Kansas  City,  by 
long  distance  telephone.  The  600  diners 
had  no  diftlculty  in  hearing  what  he 
hod  to  .say. 

MISSOURI  writers’  GUILD. 

The  week  oi)ened  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  Writers’  Cuild.  Several 
noted  Mi.ssouri  authors  were  present, 
including  J.  Breckenridge  Kills,  of 
Plattsi>urg,  author  of  “Fran”;  H.  Ham¬ 
by,  writer  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  Arthur  F.  Killick,  (Fatty 
I>-wis)  of  Kansas  City.  At  6  o’clock 
that  night  a  dinner  was  given  for  the 
memiters  of  the  Guild,  and  at  8  o’clock 
Isadore  I^oeb,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Fniversity,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“Some  Hecent  Tendencies  in  Democ¬ 
racy.” 

On  Tuesday  speeches  were  made  by 
William  Hanny,  cartoonist  of  the  St. 


.Joseph  Gazette;  C.  E.  McBride,  writer 
on  sports  for  the  Kansas  City  Star;  J. 
Danciger,  editor  of  El  ('osmopolita,  of 
Kansas  (Mty,  and  Dr.  A.  Gideon,  news¬ 
paper  representative  of  the  SimDliflcd 
Spelling  Board,  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Emily  Grant  Hutchins,  special  writer 
for  the  St.  I.ouis  Globe-Democrat,  spoke 
on  ’’('ity  Journalism  as  a  Field  for  Wo¬ 
men.’’  Frederick  W.  I.,ehman,  of  St. 
Ix)uis,  spoke  on  “The  Newspaper  and 
the  I.aw.’’  In  the  course  of  his  talk, 
Mr.  I..(hman  .said: 

“Reviewing  the  laws  of  this  country 
for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  it  may 
be  said  unhesitatingly  that  they  are 
not,  any  of  them,  designed  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.  To  the  publisher  the  law  of 
libel  may  seem  harsh  as  holding  him 
to  account  for  what  he  published 
without  malice  and  as  a  part  of  the 
current  news  of  the  day.  Gibbon  says 
that  hi.story  is  the  register  of  the 
crimes,  the  follies,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  mankind.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
siu  h  a  history  for  each  day,  and  such 
a  history,  its  materials  gathered  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  report¬ 
ed  upon  the  instant,  cannot  be  infal- 
l.lde.” 


A.  W.  DotroLAS, 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


GOOD  TALKS  ON  ADVERTISING. 

Wedne.sday  was  Advertising  Day.  AH 
of  the  speakers  emphasized  the  fact 
that  advertising,  in  order  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  mii.st  be  honest.  1’hat  it  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  and  not  a  game  of  chance,  and 
that  it  must  be  original  and  convinc¬ 
ing  were  also  insi.sted  upon. 

A.  W.  Dougla.s,  vice-president  of  the 
Simmons  Hardware  ('ompany,  St.  Ixmis, 
.said  in  part: 

“Adverti.slng  is  in  its  formative  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  a  tremendously  big  and 
young  and  intere.sting  science,  and  its 
rules  have  not  all  lieen  laid  down  yet. 
However,  it  is  no  longer  a  game  of 
chance  where  you  shut  your  eyes,  fire 
into  the  dark,  and  trust  to  the  god  of 
chance  that  the  right  mark  will  be 
hit. 

“In  a  way  it  is  a  .simple  science,  and 
has  only  two  requirements  for  the  one 
who  would  succeed  by  its  magic.  They 
are,  first,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and,  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
li.sh  language.’’ 

PROFIT  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING. 

('ourtland  Smith,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York  city,  speaking  on 
“Country  Newspapers  and  National  Ad- 


Mrs.  a.  V.  Casion, 
Perry ville  (Mo.)  Republican. 


verti.sing,’’  said  that  foreign »  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  the  largest  field  'Jl  profit  to 
the  country  publisher. 

“Fp  to  the  last  six  years  country 
newspapers  have  never  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  this  form  of  advftrtising,’’ 
said  Mr.  Smith.  "They  have  allowed 
the  magazines  and  the  city  papers  to 
get  it  away  from  them,  though  it  is 
theirs  by  every  right,  because  only  the 
newspaper  man  in  the  small  commu¬ 
nity  can  give  to  his  advertisers  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  touch  which  he  desires 
above  all  other  things.” 

('harles  F.  Hatfield,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Con¬ 
vention  and  Publicity  Bureau,  follow¬ 
ed  with  a  paper  on  “('ommunity  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

1 

OOMMl'NITY  ADVERTISING. 

’  The  foundation  of  community  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said,  "is  having  ‘something 
worth  while  to  show.  The  mere  men¬ 
tioning  of  .special  municipal  features 
indicates  |>ossibilities  which  could  be 
expanded.  A  city  telling  what  it  has 


J.  F.  Hulu 

Marysville  (Mo.)  Tribune. 


secures  for  itself  a  tremendous  v’olume 
of  advertising  A>f  the  most  forceful 
kind — adverti.sing  that  works  for  many 
years.” 

Other  speakers  of  the  day  were  VV.  C. 
D’Arcy,  president  of  the  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St.  I.<ouis,  on  ,  “Adver¬ 
tising  of  Advertising”;  Roy  H.  Simp¬ 
son,  of  the  Fisher-Stelnbruegge  Adver¬ 
tising  (tompany,  St.  Louis,  on  “Retail 
Store  Advertising  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Country  Merchant”:  A.  1.  Bore- 
man.  manager  of  the  advertising  and 
service  departments  of  the  Merchants’ 
Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  on  “Mak¬ 
ing  Retail  Business  Pay”;  J.  R.  Moore- 
head,  secretary  of  the  Southwestern 
Lumberman’s  Association,  Kansas  City, 
on  “Advertising  an  Unadvertlsable”; 
George  F.  McKenney,  general  manager 
of  the  Rahe’s  Automobile  Training 


School,  Kansas  Caty,  on  "Direct  Adver. 
Using  for  Merchants” ;  L.  E.  Holland, 
superintendent  of  the  Teachenor-Bart- 
berger  Engraving  Company,  Kan.sas 
City,  on  “Honest  Advertidng”;  John  A. 
Prescott,  Southwestern  manager  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  Kan.sas 
City,  on  “Display  Advertising”;  A.  W. 
McKeand,  president  of  the  McKeand 
Service  Company,  on  “Community  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  and  S.  C.  Dobbs,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  former  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  on 
“Advertising  as  a  Force  in  the  Bu.si- 
ne.ss  World.” 

SERVICE  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  in  his  speech,  said: 

“Advertising  itself  does  not  pay.  It 
will  do  the  merchant  no  good  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  page  a  day  and  do  nothing 
else.  Back  of  all  adverUsing  must  be 
quality  of  product  and  the  ability  to 


S.  C.  Dobbs, 

Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta. 

administer  to  a  human  want.  A  sales 
organization  will  not  be  advantageous 
unless  backed  up  by  efficient  .service. 
You  must  have  service,  plus  publicity. 

“Advertising  when  properly  done  is 
not  an  expense,  hut  a  good  Investment. 
It  is  more  permanent  than  any  budding 
or  factory  equipment.  It  not  only  brings 
immediate  returns,  but  accumulates  a 
reserve  fund.  Advertising  is  but  a  form 
of  creative  salesmanship,  and  through 
its  medium  we  have  learned  the  joys 
of  living.” 

Although  .scheduled  to  speak  once, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Even'ng  Journal,  was  Induced  to 
speak  a  second  time,  because  of  the 
large  crowd  that  could  not  get  into 
the  hall  to  hear  him.  In  the'  afternoon 
he  talked  intimately  to  newspaper 
men  and  "lioys  and  girls”  on  the  “How 
and  Why  of  an  Editorial.”  After  his 
talk  he  answered  questions  asked  by 
students  about  newspaper  work.  His 
answers  were  clear  and  forcible  and 
were  Illuminated  by  illustrations  drawn 
from  daily  life. 

THE  EDITOR  A  TEACHER. 

"The  problem  of  an  editorial  is  to 
get  an  idea  out  of  your  head  into  the 
heads  of  other  human  beings.  The 
method  of  accomplishment  Is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence;  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  do  it," 
.said  Mr.  Brisbane.  "Editorial  writing 
is  teaching  wholesale.  There  are  thou- 
•sands  of  ways  of  putting  the  same  idea 
across,  but  the  most  recently  opened 
path  to  the  mind  is  the  most  difficult, 
and  that  Is  the  path  the  editorial  writ¬ 
er  must  take.  Writing  is  the  mere 
problem  of  a  trade;  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  behind  the  writing  are  the 
real  things.” 

In  answering  que.stions  Mr.  Brlsiiune 
said  that  he  would  rather  give  a  job 

{Concluded  on  page  1556) 
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^Ibe  Seattle  ^imee 

For  April,  1916 

— Scored  a  net  paid  circulation,  without  the  use  of  premiums  or 
discounts,  of 

Daily  .  72,990  Copies  Sunday  .  81 ,574  Copies 

VCarried.  1,057,042  lines  of  paid  advertising,  being  a  gain  of  91,490  lines  over  last 
April,  and  being  243,054  lines  more  than  the  total  paid  advertising  carried  by  the 
other  two  newspapers  of  Seattle  combined,  proving  that  the  evening  paper,  with 
Sunday '  edition,  is  the  strongest  advertising  medium  in  Seattle. 

:■  '  — Rendered  semi-annual 

^  ‘  '  _  statement  to  the  Cover n- 

•  ’  T  '  .  j'  .  ment  on  April  1, 1916,  show- 

_  '  ing  for  the  previous  six 

months  a  net  cash  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of 


The  frame  the 

Times’  new  building 
completed  on  April 
The  Times  will  move  to  its 
new  home  in  September, 
1916. 
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HAVE  FOUND  PULP  WOOD 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SPRUCE 


Federal  Forest  Service  Reports  Remark¬ 
able  Results  of  Elxperiments  in  Its  Wis¬ 
consin  Laboratory — Fir,  Hemlock,  and 

Lodgepole  Pine  Are  Among  Seventeen 

Products  That  Can  Be  Used. 

Washington,  May  9. — ^How  to  supply 
the  increasing:  and  incessant  demands 
Of  the  presses  for  materiai,  without 
Whoiiy  exhausting  our  rapidly  dwin¬ 
dling  spruce  forests,  for  the  many  and 
huge  editions  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers,  has  created  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  biggest  economic  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  problems. 

Being  in  closer  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  Other  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country,  the  Federal  Forest 
Service  has  reaiized  the  desirability  of 
flnding  home  substitute  for  spruce  in 
the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper, 
and  through  its  well  equipped  forest 
products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  been  carrying  on  numerous 
experiments  in  the  grinding  of  other 
woods. 

Recently  completed  experiments  have 
yielded  the  most  promising  results  yet 
attained,  and  many  commercial  users 
of  papers,  including  pressmen  of  two 
of  the  iargest  newspapers  published,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  products  turned  out 
by  the  Federal  paper  experts  from 
woods  not  hitherto  considered  as  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  pulp  are  the  equal  of 
the  spruce  paper  on  which  the  news 
"of  the  world  has  been  spread  forth  ex¬ 
clusively  for  many  years. 

ONLT  BULLETIN  OF  ITS  KIND. 

As  a  practical  proof  of  its  accom¬ 
plishments  the  Forest  Service  has  Just 
published  a  unique  bulletin  containing 
pages  made  from  twenty-two  different 
woods,  raw  and  cooked,  used  separately 
and  combined.  The  blank  pages  of  pa¬ 
per  from  various  woods  are  bound  side 
by  side  with  pages  of  spruce,  many  of 
them  making  as  creditable  an  appear¬ 
ance  and  one  or  two  of  them  being 
strikingly  whiter.  Pages  cut  from  news¬ 
papers  printed  on  the  experimental  pa- 
I>ers  are  also  bound  into  the  booklet  be¬ 
side  similar  pages  cut  from  ordinary 
newspapers,  so  that  the  reader  may 
make  the  most  practical  of  all  compari'* 
sons. 

The  most  Interesting  phases  of  the 
experiments  perhaps  were  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  commercial  paper  com¬ 
panies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  sTinding  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  great  standard  rools  of  news  print 
paper  and  the  furnishing  of  these  to  one 
of  the  leading  papers  in  New  York 
City  and  one  In  St.  Louia  Mo.,  for  prac¬ 
tical  "runs”  on  their  presses  under  or¬ 
dinary  shop  conditions.  Under  this 
final  test  many  of  the  pai>ers  made 
showings  as  good  as  the  spruce  paper 
usually  employed.  This  led  experts 
who  witnessed  the  experiments  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Government’s  work,  by 
making  possible  the  use  of  several  woods, 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  news  print  paper,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  will  make  possible  the 
filling  of  the  domestic  demand  with  a 
domestic  supply  without  the  exhaustion 
of  any  of  our  valuable  forest  species. 

GREAT  DRAIN  ON  BFRUCE. 

The  great  drain  that  the  needs  of  the 
Mwspapers  have  caused  on  spruce  for- 
«Ms  is  brought  out  forcibly  by  figures 
gathered  by  the  forest  service,  which 
show  that  while  the  Increase  in  spruce 
due  to  yearly  growth  is  about  770,000,- 
000  board  feet,  the  annual  ccHisumptlon 
in  recent  years  has  climbed  to  2,576,- 
000,000  board  feet 

For  the  commercial  tests  seventeen 
of  the  experimental  pcmers  were  used 
and  all,  the  experts  decided,  were  suit¬ 
able  for  news  print  purposea  The  best 
showings  were  made  by  six  species  of 
fir,  eastern  and  western  hemlock,  and 
lodgepole  plna  Ma^edjiho  other  woods 
tested  gave  simniit  npills  when 
mixed  with  ths  wMnr  ssMIh 


THE  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION  FROM  THE  PUB¬ 
LISHERS’  STANDPOINT 


Bt  Lincoln  B.  Palmek. 

Manager  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Minds  of  a  speculative  turn  may  derive  much  interest  and 
possibly  profit  from  a  study  of  the  present  news  print 
situation.  Briefly,  it  seems  that  during  the  early  part 
of  1915  the  manufacturers  failed  to  judge  the  future 
market.  During  the  preceding  year,  the  percentage  of 
Increased  consumption  was  materially  less  than  for  a 
period  of  previous  years,  during  which  it  amounted  to 
an  average  of  about  6  per  cent.  1914  showed  an  in¬ 
creased  percentage  of  consumption  of  less  than  4  per 
cent.,  and  1915,  notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  showed  an  increase  over  1914  of  but  slightly  more  than 
2  per  cent. 

The  production  of  news  print  during  1915  of  all  mills  on  the  continent 
was  approximately  1,750,000  tons.  The  exports  from  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Government  figures,  amounted  to  55,064  tons,  or  9,847  tons  less 
than  1914,  while  Imports  amounting  to  868,407  tons  exceeded  the  1914  Im- 
iwrts  by  52,351  tons.  Notwithstanding  these  two  elements  of  gain  of  the 
product,  the  reserve  stock  on  hand  was  depleted  during  1915  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  amounted  to  but  approximately  50,000  tons,  or  an  eight 
or  ten-day  supply,  which,  we  are  Informed,  approximates  the  danger  point. 

The  deliveries  of  news  print  from  the  mills  for  the  five  months  ending 
March  81,  1916,  are  reported  to  have  been  15  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year,  and  aside  from  economies  that 
may  be  made  by  newspapers  during  the  month  of  May,  there  would  seem  to 
bo  no  reason  why  the  percentage  of  Increase  should  not  be  maintained  for 
the  period  of  seven  months  ending  May  3i,  and  consumption  at  that  rate 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  mills  until  about  June 
1,  when.  If  the  condition  of  past  years  is  repeated,  there  may  be  expected  to 
be  a  distinct  reduction  of  consumption  month  by  month  until  September. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  situation  Is  lessened  production  caused  by 
the  mills  putting  machines  producing  over  500  tons  per  day  of  news  print 
on  other  grades,  which.  It  is  claimed,  are  more  profitable.  That  loss  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  offset  by  increased  production,  which  during  the  year 
may  be  approximated  at  less  than  one-third  of  that  amount.  It  Is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  if  the  manufacturers  desire  they  might  further  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  find  continue  the  scarcity.  On  the  other  hand,  limited  production 
spells  higher  price  and  higher  price  naturally  brings  about  a  condition  of 
curtailment  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that 
such  a  condition  will  not  prevail,  because  already  the  consumer  has  seen 
the  threatened  danger  of  the  news  print  joy  ride,  and  has  put  Into  effect 
a  drastic  and  far-reaching  curtailment  of  waste  and  of  studied  economy. 
Prom  all  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  of  elimination  of  waste  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  paper.  Tn  New  York  city  recent  economies  that  will  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  by  something  over  300  tons  per  week  have  been  Instituted,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  percentages  of  reduction  in  many  other  cities  will  equal 
or  exceed  that  of  New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  higher  prices  may  be  expected  to  prevail, 
and  that .  the  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  of  the  past  will  give  way  to 
approximately  $2.10,  and  yet  that  assumption  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
theory  of  shortage  or  of  a  demand  In  excess  of  normal  supply.  As  part 
recMon  for  the  proposed  Increase,  we  are  told  there  has  been  In  Increase 
of  $3  or  more  per  ton  of  manufacturer’s  cost,  but  that  in  turn  leads  to  the 
thought  that  pojwibly  the  manufacturers  may  to  their  profit  seek  to  lessen 
Increased  cost,  whateyer  It  may  be.  by  economies  for  which  we  are  Inform¬ 
ed  some  mills  offer  a  ylrgln  field.  Possibly  they  may  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  newspapers’  experience  during  1914,  when,  dye  to  the  war  or 
other  causes,  cost  of  operation  Increased  rapidly,  and  was  emphasized  by 
great  reduction  In  reyenue,  which  necessitated  the  most  rigid  economy  and 
cutting  off  of  all  waste,  and  which  proyed  to  be  a  blessing  In  disguise,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  permanent  saying  It  brought  about. 

It  Is  obylous  that  if  the  manufacturers  attempt  to  pass  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  materially  Increased  price,  either  Indlyldually  or  In  concert,  the 
consumer  will  seek  the  only  remedy  at  hand  to  reduce  total  cost,  and  tbnt  is 
reduction  of  tonnage.  In  the  end,  this  would  seem  to  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  manufacturer  rather  than  to  that  of  the  consumer,  and  therefore  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  mills  make  some  effort  to  institute  economies  that  will 
offset  any  Increased  cost  of  production  with  which  they  may  be  confronted. 


WOOD  PULP  IMPORTATIONS  SHOW  AN  INCREASE 
OF  77%  IN  FIVE  YEARS— 1909  to  1914 

Washington,  May  11. — Increases  in  the  amount  of  wood  pulp  produced 
and  lmi)orted,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured,  were  shown 
in  the  census  of  manufacturers  for  1914,  compared  with  1909,  according  to  a 
report  just  made  public.  The  most  noticeable  increase  was  in  the  Imports 
of  wood  pulp,  the  figures  showing  a  77  per  cent,  gain  in  the  five-year 
period. 

The  production  of  wood  pulp  In  1914  amounted  to  2,894,650  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,498,955  tons  In  1909,  the  Increase  being  15.8  per  cent  The 
total  value  of  the  paper  produced  In  1914  was  $294,355,875,  as  compared 
with  $235,242,437.  In  1909,  the  Increase  being  25.1  per  cent 

The  production  of  news  print  paper  in  1914  amounted  to  1,313,286  tone, 
valued  at  $52,942,774,  as  compared  with  1,175,654  tons,  valued  at  $46,865,560 
in  1909,  the  increase  In  quantity  being  11.7  per  cent.,  and  In  value,  18  per 
ant  There  were  manufactured  In  the  later  year  934,979  tons  of  book 
taper,  valued  at  $78,499,614,  and  In  the  earlier,  694,905  tons,  valued  at  $64,- 
7M440,  the  Increase  In  quantity  being  14.5  per  cent,  and  In  value,  84.1  per 
.osnt 

Tbs  ootput  of  wood-pulp  board,  news  board,  binders’  board,  and  all 
other  boarda  In  1V14,  aggregated  1,288,587  tons,  valued  at  $41,870,947,  as 
compared  with  864,288  tona  valued  at  $26,868,680,  In  1909,  the  Inerease  In 
quantity  bMag  604  psr  oont,  and  In  value,  66.9  per  cent 
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(Concluded  from  page  1554) 
to  a  graduate  of  a  college  course  in 
journalism  than  to  one  who  had  had 
five  years’  experience  in  reporting. 

“The  great  danger  of  the  newspaper 
business  is  letting  the  years  pile  up. 
The  man  who  is  fresh  and  enthusiastic 
is  the  man  the  newspapers  want.’’ 

BRISBANE  SHOWS  HOW  HE  DOES  IT. 

At  night  Mr.  Brisbane  spoke  on  his 
scheduled  subject,  “The  Country  and 
the  City  Newspaper.”  But  before  half 
through  his  talk  he  strayed  from  ills 
subject  and  began  to  write,  or  rather 
talk,  editorials,  on  “Grace  Briggs,  the 
University  Prize  Cow,”  and  on  “What 
I  Would  Say  on  the  Tombstone  of  John 

D.  Rockefeller.”  He  prefaced  his  edi¬ 
torials  with  a  few  words  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  editorial. 

Four  things  are  required  to  write  a 
good  editorial,  according  to  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane.  He  said:  "What  you  write  must 
be  seen;  it  must  be  read;  It  must  be 
understood;  it  must  be  believed.” 

Mr.  Brisbane  drew  from  his  editorieil 
on  Grace  Briggs  the  moral  of  “votes 
for  women.”  He  said  that  he  would  put 
on  the  tombstone  of  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  "Here  lies  the  man  who  made 
men  realize  that  competition  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  Government  ownership 
possible.” 

On  Thursday  morning  addresses  were 
made  by  P.  J.  Seley,  pressman  of  the 

E.  W.  Stephens  Publishing  Company, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  on  "Presses  and  Press 
'Troubles”;  E.  E.  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Star^Clipper,  Traer,  la.,  on  “The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Rural  Newspaper”;  J.  F.  Hull, 
editor  of  the  Tribude,  Maryville,  Mo., 
on  “Editorial  Writing,”  and  Carlos  F. 
Hurd,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St. 
Lotiis  Globe-Democrat,  on  "The  Art  of 
Interviewing.” 

PERSONALITY  THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  NEWS. 

That  human  personality  is  the  source 
of  all  news,  and  that  the  interviewer 
is  a  seeker  after  personality,  which 
must  express  itself  in  ideas,  was  the 
first  thought  In  Mr.  Hurd’s  talk.  If 
the  Interviewer  is  able  to  present  both 
personality  and  ideas  in  worthy  form, 
his  product  will  be  the  cream  of  the 
news  columns  and  a  theme  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

Other  speakers  were  Dietrick  Lamade, 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  on 
“Special  Features  for  Journallsni”; 
Roger  Steffan,  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun,  on  “The  Handling  of  News 
on  Big  Papers  and  Small” ;  Lee  A.  White, 
associate  professor  of  journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  on  “The  Shop 
Window”;  Robert  S.  Walton,  editor  of 
the  Armstrong  (Mo.)  Herald,  on  "Does 
a  Typesetting  Machine  Pay  the  Country 
Publisher?”  and  Henry  C.  CJampbell, 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  on 
“Journalism  in  the  Present  Day.” 

That  the  most  marked  tendency  of 
the  press  in  recent  years  is  its  steady 
and  rapid  rise  to  freedom  from  the  ties 
of  partyism  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Campbell.  “Not  very  long  ago,” 
he  said,  "one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
profession,  one  of  the  country’s  striking 
and  picturesque  characters,  publicly 
stated  that  if  his  political  party  nomi¬ 
nated  the  devil  for  President,  his  paper 
would  deem  It  'a  duty  to  support  his 
Satanic  majesty’s  candidacy.  At  that 
time  the  remark  excited  little  comment, 
very  little  comment  compared  to  the 
sharp  and  general  criticism  that  it 
would  evoke  were  it  uttered  to-day.” 

Another  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
upward  trend  of  present-day  journal¬ 
ism,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  is  the 
Insistence  by  the  heads  of  many  edi¬ 
torial  departments  on  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy. 

The  other  speakers  of  the  week  were 
R.  B.  Caldwell,  editor  of  the  Montlcello 
(Mo.)  Journal,  on  “How  Wo  Make  a 
^untry  Newspaper”;  D.  H.  Brown,  the 
Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  Citizen-Democrat, 
and  B.  C.  Drummond,  Lexington  (Mo.) 
News,  on  "Discontinuing  a  Daily 
Newspaper”;  WllUam  J.  Bryan,  on  “The 
Spirit  of  America,"  and  James  Scher- 
xnerbom,  editor  of  ths  Detroit  Times, 
on  “Ths  Soul  al  a  CtUr*" 
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Any  Way  You  Loot^  At  It  the 

New  York  WORLD 

LEADS. 


CIRCULATION 

Nearest  Competitor 

.  WORLD’S  LEAD 

39  1  83  1  Government 

“2  *2  C  A 'Id  Statement  of 

Aoriii.i9i6 

56,396 

VOLUME  OF  ADVERTISING 

For  April 

I  .1 

1,214,091 

Nearest  Competitor 

1,112,219 

WORLD’S  LEAD 

101,872 

Four  Months  of  1916 

4,07 1 ,625 

Nearest  Competitor 

3,703,961 

WORLD’S  LEAD 

367,664 

GROWTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

. 

April  1916  over  1915 

LINES 

332,575 

Nearest  Competitor 

.  294,660 

WORLD’S  LEAD 

37,915 

Four  Months  1916  over 

1915 

832,784 

Nearest  Competitor 

696,531 

WORLD’S  LEAD 

136,253 

The  WORLD  is 

the  Greatest  IS-er, 

not  only 

but  The  Greatest  COME-er. 

National  Advertisers  will  do  well  to  Follow  the  Lead  of 
Local  Advertisers.  THEY  KNOW  the  Leading  Medium 
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MORE  PUBLISHERS  OFFER  ASSURANCE  OF 

CO-OPERATION  IN  FIGHTING  STAMP  EVIL 

In  Louisiana  the  System  Has  Been  Taxed  Out  of  Existenee — 
Tennessee  Regulates  the  Traffic  Through  a  License  Law — 
Merchants  in  Wilmington  Tired  of  the  Stamp 
Business  and  Trying  to  Discard  It. 


[A  merchant  in  Wilmington,  Dela., 
spenrts  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
giving  stamps.  7/c  would  like  to  stop, 
and  if  he  can  find  a  way,  through  the 
cooperation  of  competing  merchants,  he 
trill  increase  his  appropriation  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  extent  of  i2,500  a  year. 
This  one  instance  is  cited  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  publishers  who  doubt  that 
the  elimination  of  the  stamp  system 
would  mean  any  increased  expenditures 
by  the  merchants  for  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising. — Ed.'i 

LICENSE  TAX  AS  A  REMEDY 

\V.  E.  Krebs,  I,ake  Charles  (La.) 
American -Press. — “The  trading-stamp 
e\nl  has  been  abolished  in  Louisiana. 
The  I^egislature  some  years  ago  fixed 
the  license  tax  or  occupation  tax  on 
trading  stamps  so  high  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  pay  it.  I  am  not  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
but  it  seems  to  be  effective.” 

THE  CONSUMER  ALWAYS  PAYS 

S.  C.  Stevens,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal. — ‘Take  many  other  propositions  to 
catch  and  inveigle  the  public,  the  cou¬ 
pon  idea  of  merchandi.slng  goods  is  com¬ 
ing  under  the  close  analysis  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  consumers,  and  this  idea  of 
giving  and  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  must  soon  be  relegated  to  the  junk 
heap,  where  it  belonga  Nothing  can 
l>e  more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  any 
added  co.st  in  placing  manufactured 
goods  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
is  directly  against  the  principle  of  good 
merchandising.  It  is  an  axiom  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  additional  cost  of  production 
or  sale  of  manufactured  goods  is  not 
borne  by  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
retailer,  and  that  the  consumer  always 
fobts  the  bill  In  the  end.  And  in  this 
caee  he  is  deceived  into  thinking  he 
is  getting  a  rebate,  when  in  reality  he 
is  paying  full  value  for  the  coupons  that 
wOl,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  obtain  for 
him  a  premium  valued  at  far  beyond 
its  retail  price,  and  in  most  cases  an 
article  he  would  not  purchase  if  he  real¬ 
ized  that  the  payment  for  same  came 
directly  out  of  his  pocket.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  The  EIditor  and  Publisher  in  elim¬ 
inating  this  parasite  upon  honest  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

STAMPS  DID  NOT  BRING  TRADE 

T.  E.  Gaffney,  business  manager,  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Tribune. — "The  situation 
in  our  city  is  against  the  use  of  cou¬ 
pons  or  trading  stamps.  The  president 
of’  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
sa^’s  that  this  organization  has,  time 
artd  again,  gone  on  record  as  being 
.strongly  opposed  to  trading  .stamps  or 
coupons  connected  in  any  way  with 
merchandise.  At  one  time  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  a  large  user  of  trading  stamps, 
and  after  a  thorough  trial  was  shown 
that  trading  stamps  did  not  bring  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  trade  to  his  store,  but 
in  fact  drove  away  many  of  his  old  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tea  company,  I  know  of 
no  concern  in  Galveston  using  trad¬ 
ing  stamps.  To-day  Galveston  is  the 
only  city  in  Texas,  of  any  size,  that  is 
not  Infesterl  with  the  trading-stamp 
evil.” 

MERCHANTS  TIRING  OP  STAMP 
BUSINESS 

C.  J.  Pyle,  business  manager,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal. — “The  situaUon 
in  our  city  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  other  tpwns..  At  one  time  our 
merchants  were  ^6ry  much  efifborrassed 
wl^h  the  trading-stamp  evil  on  the  part 

;the  so-called  trading-stamp  comi>any, 
and  in  order  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
a  large  number  of  our  department  stores 
put  in  their  own  stamp,  said  stamp  be¬ 


ing  redeemable  in  merchandise  in  any 
department  of  the  store.  In  addition  to 
this  the  different  department  stores  took 
in  a  number  of  smaller  merchants  and 
grocery  stores  of  our  city,  selling  these 
books  to  them  and  redeeming  the 
.stamps  in  merchandise  from  their 
sales  counters.  This  condition  prac¬ 
tically  drove  from  our  town  the  out- 
.side  trading-stamp  concerns  A  number 
of  our  merchants  who  are  engaged  in 
the  stamp  business  under  the  above  lines 
are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it,  and 
would  like  very  much  to  drop  the  stamp 
propo.sitlon,  and  have  endeavored  to  get 
the  consent  of  other  stores  to  discard 
the  stamp  entirely,  but  thus  far  have 
not  been  .successful.  Recently  the  Cros¬ 
by  &  Hill  Company  took  the  initiative 
and  discarded  the  stamps  and  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  instituted  what  is 
known  as  a  ‘profit-sharing  sale’  once  a 
month.  This  has  been  very  successful 
and  acts  as  a  retainer  for  the  holding 
ot  their  business.  By  the  elimination  of 
the  stamp  they  have  been  enabled  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  appropriation. 
One  of  our  advertisers  informed  us  that 
it  cost  him  over  $.5,000  a  year  to  carry 
trading  stamps,  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  increase  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  $2,500  if  he  could  be  rid  of 
the  evil. 

“We  wish  to  congratulate  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  on  the  good  work  it  is 
doing,  and  assure  you  that  we  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  aasist.” 

MERCHANTS  WITH  THE  RIGHT 
IDEA 

M.  H.  Ormsby,  president,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Press. — “The  Edi'iuk  and  Pub- 
LI8HE3I  has  taken  a  correct  stand  on  the 


coupon  evil,  and  the  publication  will  live 
and  thrive  long  after  the  coupon  inter¬ 
ests  will  have  been  forgotten.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Huntington  have  wisely  avoid¬ 
ed  becoming  entangled  in  the  coupon 
evil,  preferring  to  keep  well  within  the 
lines  of  legitimate  business  and  making 
a  legitimate  profit  on  legitimate  goods.” 

AGAIN  A  MENACE  IN  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO 

W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  business  manager, 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle. — “Trad¬ 
ing  stamps  were  for  many  years  barred 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  S.m 
F'rancisco  new.spapers.  For  some  reason 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have 
been  permitted  to  creep  back.  I  suppose 
that  if  the  pi-actice  of  giving  trading 
stamps  assumes  very  large  proportions, 
a  new  bar  will  be  raised.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  tneir  use  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  limited  to  the  very  cheapest 
stores.” 

BEST  MERCHANTS  IGNORE  STAMPS 

L.  B.  Costello,  business  manager,  Lew¬ 
iston  (Me.)  Sun. — “So  far  as  we  know 
there  have  been  no  court  proceedings  of 
any  kind  on  the  trading  stamp  matter 
in  Maine.  In  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  our 
best  merchants  have  in  recent  years 
ignored  the  trading  stamp  altogether, 
and  though  they  are  here,  they  have  no 
foothold.” 

TENNESSEE  TAXES  ST.\MP  USERS 

C.  B.  Johnson,  publisher,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel. — “Tennessee  many 
years  ago  put  the  ban  on  the  trading 
stamp.  The  agitation  against  trading 
stamps  started  in  Knoxville  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Sentinel.  We  believed 
then  as  we  do  now  that  the  trading 
stamp  is  a  menace  to  business  generally. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  campaign  that  you  have  con¬ 
ducted  against  this  evil.” 

SITUATION  IN  MICHIGAN 

W.  J.  Hunsaker,  publisher,  Sag'naw 
(Mich.)  Courier-Herald. — “I  enclose  an 
editorial  from  the  Courier-Herald, 
which  I  wrote  immediately  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  State 
trading-stamp  and  coupon  legislation. 


I  expect  to  follow  up  this  line  as  occa¬ 
sion  demanda  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
decision  is  of  vast  importance,  and  that 
it  should  open  a  way  for  tobacco  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  free  themselves  of  the 
coupon  incubus  in  case  they  are  not 
able  to  do  so  through  the  revenue  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  in  Congress.  So  far 
as  we  are  locally  concerned,  the  trad¬ 
ing-stamp  scheme  was  wholly  extir¬ 
pated  fifteen  years  ago,  practically 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Courier-Her¬ 
ald,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  here 
now  except  through  coupons  from  out¬ 
side  concerns. 

“There  is  no  Michigan  legislation  di¬ 
rected  against  this  evil,  and,  therefore, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  af¬ 
fects  no  cases  in  the  State,  but  does 
furnish  a  good  basis  for  constitutional 
legislation  through  which  we  may  be 
rid  of  this  “menace  to  trade,  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  legitimate  advertising  and  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  people,”  as 
you  so  succinctly  put  it.  I  intend  to 
use  every  effort  to  start  legislation  of 
this  character  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  meets  January  1, 
1917,  and  expect,  with  my  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  State,  as  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Republican  Newspaper  Association, 
and  as  one  of  the  two  press  members  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  etc.,  I  may  be  effective  in  arousing 
interest  in  the  matter.  Aside  from  the 
plain  effect  of  this  coupon  husine.ss  on 
newspaper  advertising,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  in  every  way  a  han¬ 
dicap  to  legrltlmate  lines  of  merchan- 
di.sing  busine.ss  and  trade,  as  well  as  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  generally.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  the  further 
success  of  your  effoYts  in  this  fight." 


NEW  USE  FOR  TRADING  STAMPS 

Received  as  Votes  by  Firms  Succeeding 
Those  Who  Dropped  Their  Employment. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  May  8. — According 
to  a  statement  issued  by  a  high  otticial 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  last 
week.  It  is  probable  that  the  trading- 
stamp  proposition  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
an  attempt  to  force  out  of  the  business 
those  who  use  coupons. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  a  bill 
before  the  House  this  year,  but  it  was 
pigeon-holed.  This  week,  the  official 
named  had  his  attention  called  to  a  con¬ 
test  running  in  an  afternoon  paper, 
through  the  advertising  of  a  local  firm, 
in  which  prizes  are  offered.  Other  firms 
are  taking  on  the  trading  stamp  to  l)oo.st 
their  business,  taking  advantage  of  the 
firms  who  decided  to  drop  their  use. 

This  contest,  which  has  been  widely 
advertised  through  the  newspapers  and 
by  large  circulars  thrown  broadca.st, 
purports  to  give  bicycles,  cameras,  and 
roller  skates  to  thirty  children  who  win 
in  a  popularity  contest.  The  conte.st  is 
open  to  every  hoy  and  girl  under  .sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  age.  In  explaining 
“how  to  vote  your  stamps,”  the  circular 
states;  “Bring  all  your  stamps,  tlio.se 
you  have  now  or  obtain  during  the  con¬ 
test  to  the  -  premium  parlor,  where 

they  will  lie  recorded  for  your  favorite 
boy  or  girl — One  Vote  for  Each  Stamp. 
Contest  opened  April  25  and  closes 
June  20.” 


Editorial  Cost  Him  $3 
Marion,  Ind.,  May  8. — George  D. 
IJnd.say,  president  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Editorial  Association  and  editor 
of  the  Marlon  Chronicle,  was  fined  $3 
for  contempt  of  court  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  IJndsay’s  ar- 
re.st  and  fine  resulted  from  an  editorial 
which  the  Commissioners  held  im¬ 
pugned  their  motives  in  connection  with 
.some  liquor  license  application  ca.ses 
before  them,  and~sought  to  coerce  them. 


Buffalo  Starts  Better-Business  Bureau 

Under  the  leadership  of  Alex.  F.  Os¬ 
born,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Club, 
leading  Buffalo  advertisers  and  new.spa- 
pers  have  organized  a  Better  Bu.siness 
Bureau.  John  H.  Mcllvaine  ha.s  been 
engaged  as  paid  secretary. 


DECREE  OF  JUDGE  J.  LANDIS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  U.  S.  VS. 
ASSOCIATED  BILL  POSTERS  EFFECTIVE  MAY  14, 1916 

DECISION. 

The  COURT:  The  defendant  organization  is  composed  of  bill-post¬ 
ers  owning  tdll-boards  in  several  thousand  of  the  most  desirable 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
the  organization  is  to  control  the  business  of  national  poster  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country,  and  to  limit  the  display  of 
national  posters  to  prices  fixed  by  the  orgranization  to  the  boards 
of  members  of  the  organization,  there  being  but  one  member  in  each  city 
or  town. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  members  agreed  to  post  and  display  on  their 
boards  the  posters  of  only  such  advertisers  as  limit  their  patronage  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization,  and  to  refuse  to  post,  and  to  exclude  from  their 
boards,  the  posters  of  .such  advertisers  as  should  patronize  the  boards  of  a 
competing  bill-poster  or  non-organization  member  in  any  locality  where 
there  are  hill-boards  of  members  of  the  organization. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  business  of  soliciting  the  poster  advertising 
of  national  advertisers  was,  by  agreement  of  the  members,  limited  to  seven 
or  eight  designated  r>ersons  and  corporations,  called  “official  solicitors,”  such 
solicitors  paying  an  annual  fee  to  the  organization.  To  secure  to  these  of¬ 
ficial  solicitors  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  soliciting  advertisements,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  members  should  pay  these  solicitors  as  their  compensii- 
tion  16  2-3  per  ctnt  of  all  moneys  received  by  such  members  from  advertis¬ 
ers  for  posting  their  advertisements,  and  that  the  member  would  pay  no 
compensation  for  soliciting  advertisers'  business  to  any  advertising  solicitor 
who  was  not  an  official  solicitor. 

To  secure  obedience  to  the  organization  plan  by  members  and  official 
.solicitors  and  advertisers,  it  was  agreed  that  penalties  should  be  inflicted 
upon  such  members,  official  solicitors,  and  advertisers  as  failed  to  ob.serve 
and  adhere  to  the  plan. 

The  result  is  that  the  members  of  this  organization  now  have  a  practical 
control  of  the  po.sting  of  national  advertising  in  the  several  thousand  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States  where  boards  of  said  members  arc 
located,  and  that  such  national  advertising  in  those  localities  is  practically 
excluded  from  independent  boarda 

Evidence  was  presented  by  the  defendants  of  a  general  Improvement  in, 
and  development  of,  the  whole  bill-posting  business,  during  the  existence 
of  the  organization  and  its  predecessor.  But  granting  to  this  evidence  all 
that  defendants  claimed  for  it;  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decree 
must  go  to  the  complainant,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  spirit  and  policy 
of  our  law  is  opposed  to  agreements  among  persons  and  corporations  de¬ 
signed  to  exclude  other  persons  from  legitimate  commerce.  The  Sherman 
law  was  expressly  conceived  and  enacted  to  this  end.  The  rule  of  “rea¬ 
sonable  restraint”  has  no  application  here,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  not  a 
ca.se  of  mere  restraint,  but  of  total  exclusion.  Even  perfection  In  any  line 
of  business  Is  not  to  be  thus  procured. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  ITS 
INFANCY,  SAYS  EXPERT 

(larroll  J.  Swan  Outlines  the  Essentials 
for  Printed  Publicity  with  a  Pall — 
Careful  Construction  Force,  Brevity, 
and  Attractive  Appearance  Are  Neces¬ 
sary — American  Ads  Are  the  Best. 

Boston,  May  8. — Chatting  to-day 
with  an  Editor  and  Pi’blisher  repre¬ 
sentative  about  advertising,  Carroll  J. 
Swan  said  numerous  things  worth  re- 
( ijrding.  Some  of  them  were  as  follows: 

"Advertising  is  as  broad  as  the  world 
and  as  deep  as  the  ocean.  There  are 
many  forms  of  advertising,  but  the 
i-'reatest  of  all  is  the  printed  word.  A 
man  may  become  famous  or  infamous 
through  word  of  mouth  publicity,  but 
what  he  gains  in  this  manner  will  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  publicity  cold 
type  can  bring  him.  If  he  has  goods  to 
.sell,  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper 
l  an  bring  customers  to  his  doors  as  no 
other  mediums  can.” 

After  going  back  to  the  days  of  Pom¬ 
peii  and  reviewing  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  history  of  advertising  with¬ 
out  the  printing  press  as  a  touchstone, 
.Mr.  Swan  continued:- 
"During  the  present  century  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  the  United  States  have 
led  the  world  in  the  production  of  clever, 
artistic,  and  educative  advertising. 

“We  have  been  told  by  travellers  from 
.South  America  that  the  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  there  is  a  copy  of  American  meth¬ 
ods.  We  all  know  that  English,  French, 
and  German  advertising  does  not  rank 
with  American  in  beauty  of  design,  at¬ 
tractive,  eye-holding  features,  and  the 
like. 

"In  America  the  value  of  series  ad¬ 
vertising,  such  as  American  Tobacco, 
for  example,  has  been  shown.  Here  is 
a  great  company  that  uses  many  thou- 
.sands  of  lines  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  country.  The  total 
cost  of  this  advertising  is  gigan¬ 


tic,  yet  the  results  must  be  satis¬ 
factory  or  the  company  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  such  enormous  expenditure. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  leading 
advertisers  have  a  definite  message  for 
the  public.  They  do  not  deal  in  gener¬ 
alities,  as  was  once  the  custom.  We 
learn  just  why  certain  roller  bearings 


Carroll  J.  Swan. 

for  automobiles  are  best,  or  the  reason 
for  the  extreme  cleanliness  in  a  certain 
cigarette  factory,  and  other  things  which 
have  been,  formerly,  glossed  over  or 
ignored  entirely. 

"Newspaper  advertising,  better  than 
any  other  medium,  draws  customers  be¬ 
cause  it  reaches  the  home.  The  Ameri- 
<-an  family  is  a  newspaper  reader  first 


and  a  magazine  reader  later.  In  the 
morning  the  .newspaper  comes  to  the 
door,  fresh  from  the  press.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  man  downtown  gets  an  after¬ 
noon  edition  or  two,  and  the  wife  may 
do  the  same.  Both  morning  and  even- 
ig  papers  are  read. 

"We  advertising  men  are  just  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  lure  of  the  clever  adver¬ 
tisement  as  anybody  else.  That  proves 
that  well-written,  illustrated,  and  dis¬ 
played  advertising  has  a  punch  that 
can’t  be  dodged. 

"The  careful  advertising  man,  who 
has  in  mind  constantly  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  customers,  must  remember 
their  merchandising  problems.  He 
should  carefully  study  the  client’s  field 
before  embarking  on  the  good  ship  Cost 
in  the  Sea  of  Printers’  Ink.  This  is  only 
fair  to  himself,  for  if  the  advertising  is 
non-productive,  the  man  who  places  the 
copy  is  pretty  sure  to  hear  the  entire 
tale  of  woe. 

"Advertising  should  be  attractive  and 
breathe  a  spirit  of  optimism.  There  is 
something  about  a  pretty  face,  a  well- 
played  strain  .of  music,  or  a  beautiful 
landscape  that  is  never  forgotten.  So 
do  certain  forms  of  copy  carry  the  im¬ 
pression  of  refinement,  culture,  and 
breeding,  while  others  look  cheap  and 
tawdry.  Haste  is  often  manifested  in 
advertising  where  just  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  produced. 

"The  writer  of  advertising  should 
try  his  hand  at  simplicity  of  style  and 
diction  liefore  he  places  any  copy.  Of¬ 
ten,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  an  elabo¬ 
rate  effect,  the  advertisement  is  over¬ 
written  and  shoots  high  of  its  mark. 
The  greatest  advertising  writers  and 
publicists  the  world  has  ever  known 
have  been  careful  to  use  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  forceful  language  at  their  com¬ 
mand. 

“If  your  advertising  is  cheerful  in 
tone,  it  conveys  a  psychological  impres¬ 
sion  that  half  wins  the  battle.  Next 
present  your  selling  arguments  with 
force  and  brevity.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
use  space  and  plenty  of  good-sized  type. 


It  is  easily  read,  and  that  is  another 
point  to  be  remembered. 

"Advertising  is  yet  in  Its  infancy.  We 
know  much  about  it.  but  we  are  to  learn 
more.  It  is  to  become  more  and  more 
an  exact  science.” 

New  York's  Oldest  Publisher 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  tbe  oldest  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  if  not  in  the 
country.  Attention  to  the  fact  was  called 
by  the  veteran  publisher’s  birthday,  on 
.\pril  30.  Henry  Stowell  was  horn  eigh¬ 
ty-two  years  ago  in  a  little  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  town  a  few  miles  south  of  Elmira. 
When  twenty-four  years  old  he  became 
editor  of  a  paper  called  the  American 
Reveille,  but  its  name  was ,  changed  to 
the  Seneca  Falls  Reveille,  and  for  the 
past  fifty-seven  years,  Mr.  Stowell  has 
been  the  guiding  genius,  and  at  times 
the  practical  printer  cf  the  Reveille. 

Suit  Agaiiia  Newark  News  Dismissed 
Supreme  Uourt  Justice  t'haries  W. 
Parker  has  dismissed  a  suit  alleging  li¬ 
bel  brought  against  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Pubilshing  Company  on 
three  counts,  aggregating  J260,000,  by 
former  State  Senator  Richard  Fitzher- 
bert,  of  Dover.  The  suit  was  instituted 
several  years  ago,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  order  for  dismissal  was  sign¬ 
ed  were  lack  of  prosecution  and  failure 
to  list  for  trial. 

Hungarian  Editors  Organize 
Representatives  of  various  Hungar¬ 
ian  news|>apers  of  New  Jersey  at  a 
meeting  in  Trenton,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
Hungarians  and  to  establish  a  better 
understanding  lietween  the  American 
and  Hungarian  peoples.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  also  seek  to  establish  night 
schoois  for  Hungarians  and  to  en¬ 
courage  Hungarians  to  become  citizens 
of  this  country. 


Fair  Play 


The  INTIEMTYPE 

Fair  Prices  -  Fair  Proeits 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 

Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 

Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 

Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


“Simplicity” 


Standardized  and  Interchangeable  Models 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


CH  ICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARONDELET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

S6  THIRD  STREET 
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He  that  has  no  resources  of 
mind  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  he  who  is  in  want  of 
necessaries  for  the  body;  and  to 
be  obliged  to  beg  our  daily  hap¬ 
piness  from  others  bespeaks  a 
more  lamentable  poverty  than 
that  of  him  who  begs  his  daily 
bread. — Colton. 


WHEN  something  which  sells  for 
a  penny  costs  more  than  that 
to  produce,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
one-cent  newspaper,  is  there  more 
than  one  “answer”? 


TO  make  a  fifteen-word  advertise¬ 
ment  WORTH  a  page  of  space 
in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  quite 
a  feat  in  ad-writing.  The  United 
Press  accomplished  that  feat  very 
happily  in  our  issue  of  April  twenty- 
ninth. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  toast  to 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  included  a  creed 
and  an  ethical  code  in  his  memorable 
sentence:  “May  its  infiuence  always 
be  for  fair  play,  right  understanding, 
and  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory 
of  America.”  Again  the  President 
has  demonstrated  his  gift  of  saying 
all  that  can  be  said  on  any  theme 
without  the  waste  of  a  word. 


*«'^HE  modern  newspaper  is  not 
X  only  the  maker  but  the  guide 
of  public  opinion.”  Does  not  this  sen¬ 
timent,  true  if  ever  so  trite,  indicate 
in  the  man  uttering  it  a  sense  of  the 
trend  of  life  in  a  modem  democracy? 
It  is  not  quoted  from  Dr.  Butler’s 
speech,  nor  from  a  Roosevelt  address. 
It  is  from  the  address  to  the  A.  N.  P. 
A.  members  by  the  Chinese  Minister, 
Dr.  Wellington  Koo! 


J.\SON  ROGERS’S  recent  article  in 
this  newspaper  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  reading  matter  to  advertising 
in  a  newspaper  “gets  down  to  brass 
tacks”  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 
His  rule  is  that  a  penny  newspaper 
must  carry  sixty  columns  of  reading 
matter — then  the  size  of  the  paper  is 
to  be  determined  wholly  by  the 
amount  of  advertising.  Is  there  a 
better  rule?  We  have  not  heard  of 
one  .so  definite  or  so  good. 


The  selection  of  Hopewell  L.  Rog¬ 
ers  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  peculiarly  fitting.  For  many 
years  in  the  first  rank  of  newspaper 
executives  in  America,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  won  his  victories  right  out  on  the 
firing  line.  A  man  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  clear-visioned,  with  the  highest 
ideals,  the  interests  of  this  great  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  conserved  and  no¬ 
tably  furthered  by  his  selection  for 
the  highest  honor  it  has  to  confer. 


Grove  PATTERSON,  managing 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  newspaper  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  “editorialized” — that  with 
news  stories  will  appear  editorial 
comment,  clarifying  and  interpreting 
the  news.  The  idea  has  been  applied, 
in  a  limited  way,  by  some  newspa¬ 
pers  in  connection  with  the  war 
news.  Has  it  greater  possibilities? 
Or,  is  the  present  system  of  keep¬ 
ing  opinion  out  of  and  away  from 
the  news  a  better  one?  We  invite 
expressions  of  editors  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  suggestion. 


RESTORE  THE  “BUYER’S  M.4R. 
KE'T  IN  NEWS  PRINT 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  started  its  Investigation 
of  the  news  print  industry, 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ex¬ 
actly  what  factors  have  contributed 
toward  present  conditions. 

It  is  distinctly  in  the  public  inter- 
e.st  that  the  present  so-called  “sell¬ 
er’s  market”  in  news  print  paper 
should  lie  speedily  changed  to  a 
“buyer’s  market.” 

For  a  seller’s  market  means  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  price  and  delivery — 
threatens,  in  fact,  the  very  existence 
of  many  newspapers.  Such  a  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  sustained  only  through 
curtailment  of  production  and  trade 
agreements  regulating  and  control¬ 
ling  prices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
to  inquire  into  prices,  and  also  in¬ 
vestigate  “unfair  practices.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  paper  mar¬ 
ket.  in  lines  other  than  news  print, 
is  l>adly  demoralized,  with  unstable 
but  soaring  prices,  and  deliveries 
contingent  upon  the  good  luck  of  the 
buyer.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
some  of  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  taking  advantage 
of  this  situation,  and  have  diverted 
some  of  their  factory  facilities  from 
the  production  of  news  print  to  other 
lines,  in  which  greater  profits  are  to 
be  made. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  wholly 
within  their  rights.  Quite  as  surely 
within  their  rights  as  it  would  be  for 
them  to  abandon  wholly  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  news  print.  But,  if  this  fac¬ 
tor  is  responsible  for  a  part  of  the 
trouble  in  production  in  the  news 
print  mills,  the  fact  should  be 
known;  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
increase  present  facilities  even  to  the 
extent  of  e.stablishing  additional 
mills,  and  additional  machinery, 
where  practicable,  in  mills  where 
present  facilities  are  not  adequate. 

Facing  a  similar  situation,  the  men 
controlling  almost  any  other  indus¬ 
try  would  find  means  of  sjieeding  up 
production  to  keep  pace  with  actual 
and  prospective  demands  of  their 
market. 

The  puMishers  of  the  country  are 
putting  into  effect  radical  economies 
in  the  consumption  of  news  print. 
Greatest  of  these,  although  not  yet 
generally  adopted,  is  the  policy  of 
cutting  off  returns  from  newsdeaders. 
In  due  time  these  economies  will 
help  materially  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  to  speed  up  production 
by  every  possible  means;  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  vanishing  reserve  supply  of 
news  print,  and  to  restore  again  the 
all-essential  “buyer’s  market.” 


NO  RETURNS! 

N  our  issue  of  last  week  we  told 
how  the  Evening  Journal  and 
the  Evening  World  had  finally 
eliminated  all  return  privileges.  Out- 
of-town  returns  had  long  been  un¬ 
der  the  ban,  so  that  this  action  ap¬ 
plied  to  local  dealers.  IT  IS  FIG¬ 
URED  THAT  IT  WILL  SAVE  THE 
“WORLD”  ABOUT  FORTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  IN 
THE  ITEM  OF  NEW’^S  PRINT  PA¬ 
PER  AIXJNE.  The  saving  to  the 
Journal  will  equal  this  sum. 

Other  New  York  publishers  are 
facing  toward  the  same  policy,  but 
are  taking  one  step  at  a  time,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  view  to  making  the 
change  as  easy  as  possible  for  deal¬ 
ers.  The  humane  theory  of  the  man 
who  cut  off  his  dog’s  tail  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  a  day  has  always  been  a 
popular  one. 

However,  it  is  said  that  retrench¬ 
ment  plans  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  now  in  force,  will  effect  a 
saving  of  about  two  hundred  tons  of 
news  print  each  week,  or  about  a 
half  million  dollars  a  year.  . 


Such  figures  as  these,  representing 
3.VVINGS,  brought  about  through 
the  adoption  of  sound  policies  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  office  economies,  seem 
almost  fantastical.  That  the  POSSI¬ 
BILITIES  of  such  economies,  on 
rarying  scales  corresponding  to  the 
Importance  of  the  papers  involved, 
exist  in  a  majority  of  .American  cities 
is  not  oijen  to  question.  That  they 
should  be  ignored,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  menacing  shortage  of  news 
print  and  of  rising  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  unbelievable 
thinga 

Publis’aers  who  are  afraid  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  may  get  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  through  the  elimination  of 
returns  may  rest  easy.  Even  under 
the  old  system,  advertisers  have  been 
paying  only  for  NET  CIRCULA¬ 
TION.  That  is  what  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get,  and  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  lessening  of  volume,  through 
the  new  system. 

The  "fully  returnable”  newspaper 
came  into  existence  because  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cut-throat  competition  be¬ 
tween  publishers  which  no  longer  ob¬ 
tains.  There  is  no  visible  reason,  in 
this  day,  why  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  should  continue  to  beat  their 
heads  against  the  dead  wall  of  an 
economic  fallacy;  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  buying  back  unsold  and  un¬ 
salable  goods  from  the  retailer  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  economic  fallacy. 

This  newspaper  hopes  to  be  able 
to  print,  in  each  issue,  the  news  of 
the  cutting  away  of  the  return  priv¬ 
ilege  by  a  growing  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  throughout  the  country.  Every 
item  of  this  kind  will  be  GOOD 
NEWS — and  will  give  further  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  movement.  How  about 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER?  Are  you 
“dreading”  to  take  a  step  which  will 
save  to  you  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year? 

The  Chicago  newspapers  have  long 
been  non-returnable.  Are  there  any 
more  successful  newspapers  than 
these?  Are  any  other  newspapers 
conducted  on  sounder  business  prin¬ 
ciples  than  the  Chicago  papers? 

DISCUSSION— NOT  ‘ATTACK  ” 

WILL  not  our  friends  in  the 
newspaper  business  under¬ 
stand  that,  in  discussing 
live  questions  affecting  the  conduct 
of  newspapers.  Tub  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  “attacking”  any  man 
or  men?  We  are  frequently  favored 
with  letters,  dissenting  from  some 
editorial  view  expressed  ill  this  news¬ 
paper,  in  which  the  writers  refer  to 
our  “attacks”  upon  somebody  or 
other.  Some  of  our  friends  seem  to 
think  that  we  have  attacked  the  Ar¬ 
mour  Company;  others  that  we  have 
attacked  Manager  Owen  Moon,  of 
the  Trenton  Times;  others  are  sure 
that  we  have  attacked  President 
Houston  or  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs.  For  these 
men,  as  individuals,  this  newspaper 
has  the  highest  regard  and  admira¬ 
tion.  This  includes  the  members  of 
the  great  Armour  Company,  master 
minds  of  American  business.  It  has, 
unhappily,  transpired  that  policies 
followed  by  these  men,  or  to  which 
they  adhere,  have  invited  discussion 
and  criticism.  In  such  discussion  we 
have  expressed  what  we  conceive  to 
be  sound  and  ethical  doctrine — but 
there  has  not  been  a  trace  of  per¬ 
sonal  animus  or  malice  in  any  of  this 
discussion.  To  call  attention  to  a 
mistaken  policy  is  a  public  service. 
We  shall  try  hereafter,  as  in  the  past, 
to  render  that  service  to  our  clientele 
withput  resorting  to  “pussy-footing” 
phrases — and  our  columns  are  al¬ 
ways  open  for  a  dlsc-ussion  of  “the 
other  side.” 


COMMODITY— OR  “FORCE?” 

44  y^O.M.MODITY”  is  defined  by 
I  .  Webster  as  “that  which  is 
useful;  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce;  goods;  merchandise.” 

All  will  agree  that  ADVERTISING 


is  useful;  yet  some  seem  to  balk  at 
the  idea  that  it  is  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce — for  to  admit  both  propo¬ 
sitions  is  to  concede  that  advertising 
is  a  COMMODITY,  and  there  exists  a 
widespread  prejudice  against  so 
classifying  it. 

“An  article  of  commerce”  is  some- 
thin.g  which  men  buy  and  sell.  Usual¬ 
ly  it  is  something  which  can  be 
weighed  or  measured;  something 
which  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
market  value,  fluctuating  with  the 
see-sawing  of  demand  and  supply. 

Mr.  D’Arcy,  chairman  of  the  A.  .V. 
C.  W.  Committee  on  “Advertising 
Advertising,”  in  a  recent  letter  to 
this  newspaper  comments  on  the 
view  of  Harry  Tipper — already  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed  in  these  page.s— 
that  advertising  is  not  a  commodity 
at  all,  but  a  Force,  something  about 
which  we  know  as  little  as  we  know 
about  electricity.  Mr.  Tipper  had 
criticised  the  campaign  to  “advertise 
advertising”  of  the  Associated  Club.s 
on  the  ground  that  the  copy  sent  out 
presented  advertising  as  a  commod¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  D’Arcy,  with  natural  zeal  to 
defend  that  campaign — a  campaign 
with  strong  merits  and  equally 
strong  shortcomings,  as  we  have 
previously  tried  to  make  clear — de¬ 
nies  that  the  Associated  Clubs  are 
treating  advertising  as  a  commodity, 
and  affirms  that  the  copy  in  question 
treats  it  as  a  force — but  as  a  force 
through  which  we  may  learn  all 
about  commodities. 

OF  COURSE  ADVERTISING  IS 
A  PORCEl — and  equally,  of  course,  it 
is  a  commodity,  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  bought  and  sold,  as  electricity 
is,  on  a  commodity-basis. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  a  bu.si- 
ness  institution.  It  is  conducted, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  same  lines 
of  business  policy  controlling  other 
businesses.  It  sells  two  products,  both 
commodities.  One  of  these  products, 
or  articles  of  commerce,  is  the  paper 
itself.  The  other  is  the  advertising 
space  in  the  paper.  To  this  latter 
commodity  the  publisher  must  look 
for  his  principal  revenues.  In  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  space  he  conforms  to 
generally  prevailing  estimates  of  the 
value  of  such  space,  based  upon 
quantity  and  quality  of  circulation, 
both  of  these  things  being,  under 
present  conditions,  subject  to  accu¬ 
rate  appraisal. 

If  old  conditions  returned — the 
days  when  advertising  space  was  not 
sold  by  measure  of  definite  and 
known  circulation,  but  as  a  “force,” 
having  a  mystic  value  fully  un¬ 
derstood  only  by  the  publisher — 
the  modern  newspaper  organization 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

To  have  outgrown  those  old  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  great  achievement — assured 
only  when  newspapers  placed  adver¬ 
tising  space  upon  a  commodity-basis 
— made  of  it  “an  article  of  com¬ 
merce.” 


ONE  must  feel  a  little  thrill  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  members  of 
the  State  Press  Association  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  At  their  recent  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  they  were  invited  to  a  banquet 
to  be  tendered  to  them  by  the  firm  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  They  declined 
the  invitation,  by  unanimous  vote. 
’These  publishers  believe  that  the 
mail-order  houses  are  doing  a  vital 
Injury  to  their  communities,  diverting 
to  themselves  patronage  which 
should  in  the  community  interest,  be 
accorded  to  the  local  merchant.  Hold¬ 
ing  these  views  they  could  not,  with 
consistency  or  relish,  eat  the  bread 
and  salt  of  this  great  firm. 


THILE  The  Editor  and  Publish- 
V  V  ER  is  always  glad  to  receive 
from  newspaper  publishers  an¬ 
nouncements  of  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  it  cannot  give 
space  to  them  except  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  at  regular  rates..  If 
a  publisher  desires  publicity  for 
them  he  ought  to  buy  ad  space. 
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WHAT  a  chimera  is  man! 
What  a  confused  chaos! 
What  a  subject  of  contra¬ 
diction!  The  great  depository 
and  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet 
a  mere  huddle  of  uncertainty! 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the 
universe! — Pascal. 


XTEW  YORK  CITY.— Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
the  famous  writer,  will  be  gruest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  to  be  tendered  him 
by  members  of  the  Newspaper  Club 
while  he  is  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the 
Confederate  Reunion. 

Theodore  P.  Seymour,  publisher’s  as- 
sistijnt  of  the  Evening  Post,  has  return¬ 
ed  from  a  week’s  visit  to  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

F.  F.  Van  de  Water  has  been  made 
night  city  editor  of  the  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Raymond  H.  Torrey,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  his  former  position  as  night 
dty  editor  of  the  American. 

George  McAneny,  of  the  Times,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  last  Saturday  night 
before  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Advertising 
CTub. 

David  Beecroft,  managing  editor  of 
the  Class  Journal  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  sailed  from  New  York  recently 
for  South  America  to  Investigate  trade 
conditions. 

A.  W.  Bailey,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  formerly  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  American. 

J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  who  has  served  as 
art  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  which 
was  established  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month  in  the  Exposition  Palace  of  Pine 
Arts.  Mr.  Laurvik  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties,  and  has  begun  the  work 
of  a.ssembling  a  new  collection  -for  the 
Museum. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  vice-pre.sident  of 
Douhleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  will  be  honored 
with  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  June  20,  com¬ 
mencement  day.  The  degree  will  be 
given  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  better  knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Harry  C.  Witmer  has  resigned  from 
the  Evening  Sun  to  devote  himself  to 
magazine  work. 

Major  Reginald  L.  Poster,  of  the 
Sunday  World,  has  been  appointed  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  New  York  National 
Guard  Recruiting  Committee. 

W.  P.  McLaughlin  and  William  Mc- 
Inerney,  of  the  Evening  World  copy 
desk,  who  were  confined  to  their  homes 
for  several  weeks  by  illness,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

Elting  A.  Powler,  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  Laurence  Hills, 
Thoreau  Cronyn,  Walter  Miller,  Jerry 
A  Mathews,  Charles  Divine,  Thomas  J. 
Ross,  and  Hickman  Price,  manager,  will 
represent  the  Sun  News  Service  at  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Conventions. 

Harry  Carlyle,  a  police  reporter  on  the 
Journal,  was  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  last 
week,  in  connection  with  the  Dorothy 
Arnold  case,  in  which  Eldward  Glenorrls, 
s  prisoner  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Prison,  is  said  to  have  made  a  confes¬ 
sion. 

T.  W.  Clay,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Evening  Mall.  Mr.  Clay  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Kansas  City 
Star  .as  newsboy,  and  worked  up  to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  Kansas  City  Post  and 
then  to  the  Indianapolis  Sun. 

Miss  Eva  E.  van  Baur,  editor  of  the 
women’s  page  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
wa.s  married  Thursday  night  to  Raleigh 
Hanse,  a  lawyer  connected  with  the 
Brm  of  Hanse  &  Case. 


OTHER  CITIES,— David  R.  Prancis, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  the  newly 
appointed  American  Amt)assador  to 
Russia,  presented  his  credentials  to 
Emperor  Nicholas  at  Tsarskoe-Sclo 
last  Priday.  The  Amlmssador  was  greatlj 
impressed  by  the  cordiality  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  discu.ssed  with  him  the  news 
of  the  world  for  thirty-five  minutes. 
Afterward  Mr.  Prancis  was  received  by 
the  Empress,  with  whom  he  conversed 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

C.  R.  Barns,  seventy-five  years  old, 
a  veteran  Twin  Cities  newspaper  man, 
is  seriously  ill  at  the  Mounds  Park 
(Minn.)  sanitarium.  Little  hope  is  en¬ 
tertained  for  his  recovery. 

Stewart  P.  Dobbs,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  now 
practicing  law  in  Ogden,  has  l)een  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
District  Court. 

Howard  Nichols  has  been  appointed 
publicity  manager  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Route.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Morning  Tribune. 

P.  J.  Skinner,  for  years  editor  and 
manager  of  Pleld  and  Pancy,  a  New 
York  dog  paper  started  by  the  late  Ma¬ 
jor  G.  M.  Carnochan,  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Nyack  Evening 
Star. 

H.  Roscoe  Bailey  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News  at  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  and  accepted  the  position 
of  general  manager  of  the  Dispatch,  a 
morning  newspaper  at  Meridian,  Mlss^ 
Prank  H.  Jaml.son,  of  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  who  has  been  Orange  editor  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News  for  the  past 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed  subur¬ 
ban  editor  of  that  paper. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in  [..ouisville, 
Ky.,  and  more  recently  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Ix)uisville  Convention 
and  Publicity  League,  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
business  In  New  York  city. 

George  W.  Perris,  a.ssociate  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier,  has  gone  to 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  where,  at  the  University 
of  California,  he  will  attend  the  gradu¬ 
ation  of  his  son,  Lawrence. 

John  R.  McLean,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  is  recovering  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  McLean  suf¬ 
fered  for  nearly  three  weeks  with  hic¬ 
coughs.  which  developed  after  he  had 
taken  a  severe  cold. 

O.  .1.  Coffin  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  ’Times  as  news 
editor.  Mr.  C'offln’s  first  new'spaper  work 
was  as  editor  of  the  Tar  Heel,  the  stu¬ 
dents’  paper  published  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1909. 

Wyche  Greer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Record,  at  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
has  becqme  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Democrat,  a  new  paper,  which 
will  be  published  for  the  first  time  next 
Monday,  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

George  B.  Harley,  ex-newspaper  man. 
and  for  two  years  past  the  assistant  to 
the  publicity  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  road.  He  succeeds  J.  W. 
Lee,  jr.,  the  latter  retiring  to  enter  into 
business  pursuits  in  New  York  city,  af¬ 
ter  May  15. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wilson,  who  was  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  gave  a  talk  on  some 
of  her  experiences  before  the  College 
Club,  of  that  city,  on  Priday  afternoon 
of  last  week. 

Vance  Chapman,  representative  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  at  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  has  recovered  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  and  resumed  his  work. 

Prank  K.  Boal  has  been  made  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun.  He 
has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Sun  for 
some  time. 


CLEVELAND. — Benjamin  Karr,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  1-eader, 
lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  Memorial 
M.  E.  (7hurch  Tuesday  night  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  Pord  Peace  Pilgrim¬ 
age. 


P.  Mosher,  of  the  Cincinnati  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Scripps  concern,  has  been 
visiting  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  headquarters  here. 

Josef  K.  Schmidt,  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  Delta,  has  Joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Plain-Dealer. 

S.  .A.  Dangel,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Narodowiec,  a  Polish  newspaper,  has 
been  addressing  mass  meetings  at  Erie 
and  Buffalo,  called  by  Poles  of  those 
cities  to  commemorate  the  Polish  con¬ 
stitution  day.  May  3. 

Edward  A.  Evans,  reporter  for  the 
Press,  has  been  writing  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  his  newspaper  on  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  workhouse  at  Warrensville, 
where  he  went  disguised  as  a  vagrant  to 
get  the  first-hand  facts. 

John  Benson,  advertising  expert  of 
Cleveland  and  C'hicago,  was  the  chief 
speaker  liefore  the  Cleveland  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  this  week,  and  was  helpful 
in  outlining  the  plans  of  that  body  for 
advertising  and  publicity. 

Pred  W.  Ellsworth,  pulilicity  manager 
for  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  of 
New  York,  told  members  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  how  advertising  can  help 
banks  to  grow. 

Douglas  Tyler,  specialist  on  Sunday 
features  for  newspapers,  recently  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  going  to  do 
similar  work  for  the  Sunday  Leader. 

Wilhelm  Hense,  lately  editor  of  the 
German  column  for  the  Leader,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  VV’aechter  und 
Anzeiger,  German  daily. 

Myron  Jermain  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Heights  Dispatch,  has  become 
Welfare  director  for  the  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  Paint  Company. 

A.  J.  Hain,  of  the  News,  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  for  that  paper  the  “Our  Own 
Polk.s’’  column  of  humorous  short  items 
about  prominent  Cleveland  folk. 

John  Raridan  is  now  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Sunbeam  Motion  Picture 
Corporation.  He  was  with  the  Leader. 

Carleton  H.  Jenks,  well  known  as  a 
newspaper  man  in  ('leveland,  Akron, 
and  Detroit,  has  joined  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  staff. 

Pernell  Smith  is  a  new  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Leader.  He  formerly 
was  connected  with  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

Archie  Bell,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Leader,  is  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  Par  East.  He  will 
write  special  articles  for  the  Leader, 
and  will  gather  material  for  four  books 
for  which  he  has  contracts. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.— Charles  I>one- 
lan,  sport  cartoonist  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  has  been  confined  to  his 
rooms  at  the  Pen  and  Pencil  club  for 
.several  days  with  symptoms  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  ' 

Arthur  W.  Talbot  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  donation  day  committee  of  the 
Providence  District  Nursing  Association. 

Charles  B.  Coppen,  .sporting  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal,  has  been  chosen 
by  William  H.  Draper,  president  of  the 
Providence  Ba.seball  club,  as  the  official 
scorer. 

Wayne  Randall,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Pre.ss,  was  in  the  city  last 
week  visiting  his  parents.  He  w'as  for¬ 
merly  a  Journal  man. 

Mliford  G.  Rogers,  formerly  city  hall 
man  for  the  Providence  Journal,  now 
clerk  of  the  Municipal  court,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  at  his  home. 

H.  H.  Easterbrook,  editor  of  the  Pire- 
men’s  Standard,  Boston,  was  a  visitor 
in  the  city  this  week,  while  en  route  to 
New  York. 

Charles  Staniels,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  has  been  ill 
at  his  home  for  nearly  a  month. 

J.  Harold  Williams,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  reporters’  staff,  is  whip¬ 
ping  a  Bicycle  Club  of  the  Third  Provi¬ 
dence  Ti^oop,  Rhode  Island  Boy  Scouts, 
into  shai>e  for  a  big  sumtner’s  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Paul  May  has  resigned  from  the 
Providence  Journal  and  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C. 


Dallas,  te.x.— h.  c.  Burke,  jr., 
an  advertising  man  of  Port 
Worth.  Texas,  has  been  selected  as 
Industrial  Commissioner  for  the  Port 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Clarence  Dubose,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Dallas-Galveston  News,  who 
has  been  on  the  border  since  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Punitive  Expedition  crossed  the 
border,  has  returned  to  Dallas. 

Prank  Stockdale,  national  lecturer 
for  the  Associated  Ad  CTubs  of  the 
World,  has  begun  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Greenville,  Texas,  on  advertising 
and  business  principles,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Greenville  Trade  League. 

T.  A.  Hickey,  editor  of  the  Halletts- 
vllle  (Texas)  Rebel,  the  official  Social¬ 
ist  publication,  has  been  nominated  for 
I''nited  States  Senator  on  the  Socialist 
ticket. 

James  Hale,  formerly  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  (Texas)  Evening  Journal, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Thomas  N.  Stephens,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  New.s, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  effective 
May  15. 


Boston. — Joslyn,  of  the  Transscript, 
recently  entertained  at  his  home  in 
Reading,  Secretary  of  State  I>angtry, 
after  the  Springfield  statesman  had  ad¬ 
dressed  Reading  citizens. 

Frank  P.  Sibley,  of  the  Globe,  has 
promi-sed  to  give  a  cord  of  wood  for 
the  Press  Club  fireplace  if  the  club  will 
haul  the  same  from  his  farm,  some 
miles  from  Boston. 

Frank  Joyce  has  been  made  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Associated  Press  to  succeed 
William  U.  Swan,  who  has  gone  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Prank  Blair,  a  former  Boston  news¬ 
paperman,  is  now  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  copper  stock.  He  is  al.so 
.spending  .some  money  in  the  papers  he 
formerly  worked  for,  in  display  adver¬ 
tising  of  his  property. 

George  R.  Conroy,  formerly  political 
editor  of  the  Herald,  is  doing  political 
publicity  work. 

John  Mahoney,  agent  for  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  former  Mayor  Campbell  of 
tjuincy,  is  the  proud  father  of  a  baby 
girl.  John  was  formerly  a  hu.stling  re¬ 
porter.  The  christening  was  last  Sxm- 
day,  when  Prank  I^avelle,  of  the  Globe 
wa.s  the  godfather. 

John  S.  Connolly,  former  president  of 
the  Pre.ss  Club  and  now  secretary  to 
C’ongre.ssman  Carter,  has  been  In  town 
for  a  few  days.  He  says  that  he  finds 
the  National  Press  Club  a  homelike 
place. 

Samuel  Bowlea  a  son  of  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Bowles  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can,  expects  to  enter  the  Boston  news¬ 
paper  field  again  soon.  Mr.  Bowles  has 
l)een  having  some  trouble  with  his 
eye.s,  but  they  are  now  much  better. 

George  B.  C.  Rugg.  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  who  has  been  ill,  is  at 
his  desk  again. 


C.AN.AD.A. — Joseph  T.  Clark,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Toronto  Star,  has 
been  ill  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  is 
recovering,  i-ie  is  one  ot  Canada’s  best 
known  and  most  popular  newspapermen 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pre.ss  .A.ssociation. 

E.  H.  Macklin.  business  manager,  and 
J.  W.  Dafoe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press.  Winnipeg,  are 
in  the  East  and  conjectures  are  rife  as 
to  why  l>oth  should  be  away  from  Win¬ 
nipeg  at  the  same  time.  It  is  hinted 
that  changes  are  pending  in  the  own¬ 
ership  and  political  affiliations  of  the 
Free  Press. 

William  Banks,  Jr.,  news  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  spent  last  week  in 
New  York  looking  into  some  matters 
concerning  his  paper's  news  service. 
While  in  Gotham  he  gave  readers  of 
the  Glol)e  his  impressions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  attitude  on  the  great  war. 

W.  P.  Prendergast  has  gone  to  To¬ 
ronto  from  Montreal  to  help  out  on  the 
reportorial  end  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire.  He  was  recently  city  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Evening  News  and  prior  to 
that  was  connected  with  the  Mail  and 
the  Star  in  that  city. 
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KANSAS  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  WINDS  UP 

IN  A  BLAZE  OF  JOURNAUSTIC  ORAIORY 


Arthur  Brisbane  Tells  How  He  Broke  Into  the  Newspaper  Business 
— Richard  H.  Waldo.  Carl  Hunt,  N.  D.  Huse  and  E.  F. 
Birmingham  Contribute  Addresses  and  Papers — 

More  than  400  Editors  Attend  the  Final  Sessions. 


Lawrence,  Kan.,  May  6.— News¬ 
paper  week  at  the  University  of 
Kansas^  came  to  an  end  to-day 
when  the  Kansas  EMitorial  Association 
held  its  final  session  this  afternoon.  It 
is  agreed  by  all  that  the  conference  has 
been  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  both  in 
point  of  attendance  and  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  addresses  delivered. 

Beginning  with  the  Cost  Congress  on 
Tuesday  the  number  of  editors  in  at¬ 
tendance  increased  daily  until  Fri¬ 
day  when  between  350  and  400  were 
present.  The  interest  shown  in  the 
speeches  and  papers  was  keen  and  the 
information  imparted  was  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  nature.  The  editors,  a  majority  of 
whom  conduct  co'un try  weeklies,  were 
just  hungry  for  helpful  suggestions. 
One  of  them  said;  after  listening  to  an 
addre.s8  on  the  importance  of  charging 
a  fixed  profit  on  every  piece  of  work 
done: 

WILL  PUT  MONET  IN  HIS  POCKET. 

“I  am  going  back  home  primed  with 
a  lot  of  information  that  will  help  me 
add  at  least  $2,000  to  my  income  the 
coming  year.” 

Two  of  the  most  important  addresses 
of  the  week  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
Arthur  Brisbane  and  Chester  S.  Lord, 
of  New  York — Mr.  Brisiiane,  the  highest 
salaried  newspaper  editor  in  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Lord,  for  thirty-two  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
a  past  master  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Brisbane  spoke  at  9:30  o’clock 
Friday  morning. 

"The  greate.st  thing  in  journalism  is 
to  make  people  think,"  he  .said. 

Mr.  Brisbane  related  the  incidents 
in  his  early  career  as  a  journalist, 
which  began  at  21  as  I.x}ndon  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Sun,  work¬ 
ing  under  Che«er  8.  Lord,  at  that  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  He  be¬ 
came  an  editor  at  twenty-three,  working 
first  on  the  World  and  later  on  the 
Hearst  publications.  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  he  said: 

“The  police  force,  the  real  police 
force  of  this  country,  is  the  country 
newspaper  editor  such  as  we  have  rep¬ 
resented  here  to-day.  For  the  young 
men  and  women  in  the  department  of 
journalism  here  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  the  country  field  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  city  is  not  the  place  for 
graduates  from  our  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  To  rise,  to  get  out  of  the  mediocre 
class  of  journalists  in  the  city  is  rarely 
the  lot  of  the  young  man  or  woman 
entering  the  profession  now.  The 
chances  are  not  there  and  those  who  do 
succeed  are  very  few. 

MUST  GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  SOMETHING. 

“I  hope  that  you  Ijoys  and  girls 
starting  out  will  go  to  the  country  and 
I  do  not  say  this  liecause  country  edi¬ 
tors  are  gathered  here. 

“The  world  is  like  a  house.  Every 
time  that  you  are  received  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  you  brighten  that  home,  add 
something  to  its  atmosphere  else  you 
would  not  have  been  rec-eived.  You 
add  something  to  it. 

“Every  student  here  can  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  world,  can  gain  .something 
from  this  moment  on  and  begin  to  ex¬ 
pand..  You  can  not  gain  from  the  world 
unless  you  give  it  something  and  the 
world  must  reciprocate  and  give  you 
something  if  it  must  gain  from  you. 

“While  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
yesterday  a  student  came  to  the  station 
to  ask  me  two  questions:  why  I  came 
out  here  and  what  wa.s  the  greatest 
thing  in  journalism.  I  answered  the 
first  question  by„telling  him  that  Now 
York  was  only  a  drop  in  the  sea  of 
the  United  States  and  to  know  the 
whole  sea  and  each  of  its  drops,  I  came 
to  learn. 


GREATEST  THING  IN  JOURNALISM 

“To  make  jieople  think  is  the  greatest 
thing  is  journalism.  That  is  the  editor's 
mission — to  make  people  think,  and  he 


has  the  mouthpiece  for  doing  the  most 
good,  the  country  press.” 

An  inch  of  space  in  the  country  pa¬ 
per  is  worth  more  in  many  cases  to 
the  advertiser  than  an  inch  in  the 
New  York  Journal,  Mr.  Brisbane  told 
the  editors.  The  advertiser,  he  il¬ 
lustrated,  can  only  reach  all  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  country  by  talking  to 
them  through  one  man  whom  they  all 
know,  the  country  publisher. 

[Mr.  Ixird's  address  will  be  found  on 
another  page  cf  this  issue  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher.]  ' 

Richard  H.  wiutio,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  contributed  a  paper  on  “Guaranteed 
Printing.”  Among  other  things  he  said: 

“Confidence  is  the  commodity  in 
which  publishers  deal.  Credulity  may  be 
exploited,  but  confidence  can  be  gather¬ 
ed  and  sold  in  the  market  place.  There¬ 
fore  It  concerns  every  editor  whose 
working  revenue  must  come  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  measure  from  the  sale  of  his 


readers’  confidence,  to  work  as  he  may 
toward  the  increase  of  his  crop.  It  is 
a  poor  farmer  who  lets  the  weeds  grow 
unchecked  among  his  com. 

“If  a  publisher  has  the  active  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  .public,  all  else  shall  be 
added  unto  him.  Circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  prestige,  power — all  these  spring 
from  the  root  of  confidence.  A  man 
may  even  become  Governor  of  Kansas 
if  he  can  sell  confidence  to  enough  of 
the  electorate! 

“It  is  well  said  that  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing  any  article  depends  upon  the  maker. 
The  successful  publisher  is  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  cuts  his  marketing  cost 


by  bettering  his  product,  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  realize  that  it  is  both  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  to  do  80  pier  cent,  of  the 
selling  by  building  up  permanent  in¬ 
terest  and  reader  confidence  than  to 
leave  80  per  cent,  of  the  sale  to  tran- 
.sient  advertising  solicitation. 

“Ixxal  advertising  can  be  developed 
most  readily  by  the  wise  stimulation  of 
interest  in  the  things  which  local  mer¬ 
chants  can  feature  in  their  advertising. 
Good  store  service — tales  from  in  town 
and  out — makes  ‘copy’  for  the  editor 
with  a  seeing  eye.  The  abuse  of  the 
exchange  privilege  contains  many  a 
story,  if  a  man  can  get  the  facts.  Food 
values  are  usually  of  greatest  Interest 
to  a  community  at  about  the  time  an 
editor  grows  weary  of  discussing  them. 
Household  equipment  bristles  with  facts 
that  are  intensely  interesting  to  women 
with  homes  to  run. 

“.\t  the  present  time,  an  approprla-. 
tion  of  $1,000,000  is  seeking  investment 
in  small-town  newspapers  of  the  Unit¬ 


ed  States.  It  may  go  back  to  the  niag- 
a^ines  because  of  the  dlftlculty  in  find¬ 
ing  papers  which  have  consistently  in¬ 
terested  their  readers  in  the  cla.s.s  of 
goods  which  will  be  advertised.  Press- 
agent  work  is  not  wanted — will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  disfavor — but  the  lack  of 
reader  Interest  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  management  thus  far. 
Perhaps  Kansas  can  restore  the  wan¬ 
ing  optimism  of  these  men  with  money 
to  spend.” 

CARL  HUNT’S  ADDRESS. 

Carl  Hunt,  editor  of  Associated  .4d. 
vertl.slng,  after  commending  the  editors 
for  establishing  the  Kansas  Central 
Newspaper  Bureau,  went  on  to  say: 

“The  general  advertiser,  whose  copy 
you  want  in  your  newspapers  wants 
more,  merely,  than  a  good  advertising 
medium.  He  does  want  a  good  medi¬ 
um,  of  known  circulation,  of  apparent 
editorial  influence,  and  with  clean  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  but  he  wants  more. 

“He  wants  a  responsive  public — a 
public  that  believes  in  advertised  goods, 
and  that  believes  In  advertising.  He 
wants  a  public  that  believes  in  your 
local  merchant,  his  distributor. 

“He  also  wants  a  responsive  mer¬ 
chant — a  merchant  who  is  reaching  out 
after  new  trade,  combating  mail-order 
advertisera  and  showing  other  signs  of 
life.  He  wants  a  merchant,  who  rea¬ 
lizes  that  profit  depends  more  upon  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  goods  turn  over 
than  upon  the  length  of  the  original 
mark-up:  a  merchant  who  beliews  in 
advertised  goods,  who  knows  advertised 
goods  do  turn  over;  who  is  square  with 
the  public  and  with  those  from  whom 
he  buys  the  goods;  who  know  the  value 
of  cooperation,  bo^h  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  with  other  merchants  of 
the  home  town;  and  this  merchant  must 
know  how  to  advertise,  truthfully  and 
intelligently.” 

Mr.  Hunt  then  went  on  to  tell  the 
publishers  how  to  start  advertising  clubs 
in  their  several  cities. 

MORE  ADVERTISERS  DESIRABLE. 

E.  F.  Birmingham,  editor  of  ths 
Fourth  Estate,  sent  a  paper  to  the 
conference,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  cooperation  ^  the  com¬ 
munity  is  as  vitally  necessary  to  the 
editor  as  is  that  of  the  editor  to  the 
community. 

“Our  newspapers,”  he  said,  “are  owned 
by  working  newspapermen,  with  very 
few  exceptlona  and  they  are  working 
hard  and  conscientiously,  but  there 
must  1)6  a  radical  change  in  the  source 
from  which  a  newspaper’s  revenue  is 
obtained.  Advertising  must  be  secured 
from  a  larger  number  of  merchants,  so 
that  combinations  will  be  impossible. 

“The  moral  which  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  a  newspaper  publisher  cannot 
do  much  in  the  line  of  real  conscien¬ 
tious  community  building  to-day  as  he 
could  if  he  were  not  so  dependent  upon 
mass  advertising.  If  he  wishes  to  crl- 
tlclae  a  policy  which  he  believes  de¬ 
mands  criticism  he  Is  Immediately  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  a  few  i>ow- 
erful  Interests  control  the  bulk  of  his 
sources  of  income. 

“Eliminate  the  horrible  strain  which 
is  on  the  mind  of  every  publisher  to¬ 
day  over  the  Increase  in  the  co.st  of 
paper  and  eveiYthlng  that  goes  into  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  and  he  will 
be  able  to  give  more  profitable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  responsibility  as  a  com¬ 
munity  builder,  which  his  po.sltlon  aj 
head  of  a  newspaper  entails  upon  him.” 


Editors  Executed  Without  Hearing 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  admitted  In 
the  British  House  of  Uommons  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  truth  of  the  report  that  F. 
Sheehy  Skeffington,  editor  of  the  Irish 
Citizen,  and  two  other  journalist.^,  were 
put  to  death  in  the  Portobello  Bnnacks 
in  Dublin,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
military  authorities  and  before  martial 
law  actually  was  in  operation  in  Ireland. 
The  revelation  concerning  Skeflington 
was  the  climax  of  the  fast-growing  jc* 
sentment  of  the  Irish  people  at  the 
policy  of  the  iron  hand,  and  Induced 
Asquith  to  give  an  undertaking  that 
there  will  be  no  more  executions  pend¬ 
ing  the  promised  Parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion. 


ARTHUR  BRISBANE, 

Editor  or  the  New  York  Journal,  Who  Spoke  at  the  Universities  or  Kansas 
AND  Missouri  Last  Week. 
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'BOSS”  LORD  PRAISES 
JOURNAXISM  SCHOOLS 

Tells  Kansas  Editors  This  New  Awak> 
ening  Will  Uplift  the  Standard  of 
the  Profession  and  Revolutionize  the 
Newspaper  Business  —  Urges  the  Ne- 
ressity  of  Hard  Study  for  Success. 

(At  Latrrence,  Kan.,  on  May  5,  Chrs- 
tir  8.  Ijord  gave  a  noteivorthi/  and  iii- 
.i)Hring  address  on  "JournaUsw  as  a 
Profession"  before  the  Kansas  Edito~ 
riai  Assoeiation,  there  assembled  for  a 
"newspaper  week"  at  the.  8tate  Univer¬ 
sity.  Some  of  the  helpful,  enlighten¬ 
ing,  and  encouraging  things  the  former 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
said  may  be  read  in  the  following  ab- 
.  stract  of  his  address. — Ed.) 

The  profession  of  journalism  is  mak¬ 
ing  immeasurable  progreas.  Many  of 
the  people  do  not  require  the  services 
of  a  lawyer.  Many  rarely  employ  a 
Ithysiclan.  Thousands  seldom  listen  to 
a  clergyman.  Hut  in  the.se  wide-awake 
days  everybody  of  any  account  must 
read  the  newspaper,  for  the  reading  of 
the  newspaper  has  come  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  the  daily  routine  of 
every  Intelligent  person. 

The  events  of  the  day,  the  progress 
of  the  day,  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  man  in  business,  or  to  the  man  in 
social  life,  than  any  other  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  newspaper  is  his  great 
.source  of  inspiration  and  instruction. 
And,  since  everybody  reads  the  news¬ 
papers  and  everybody  is  more  or  less 
influenced  by  what  one  reads,  it  follows 
that  the  profession  of  journalism  is 
vastly  more  Important  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  than  is  any  other  pro¬ 
fession. 

THE  OLD  PERSONAL  .JOURNALISM. 

I  have  said  that  as  a  profes.sion  it  is 
making  immeasurable  progress.  The 
American  journalism  of  fifty  years  ago 


reflected  the  supreme  importance  of 
le.ss  than  a  score  of  men.  Hut  these 
editors  were  inspired  by  the  tragedies 
and  the  ferocities  of  the  CSvil  War  and 
by  the  magnitude  and  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  events,  involving,  as  they 
believed,  the  very  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

The  personal  journalism  of  that  day 
was  impetuous  and  impressive,  but  lat¬ 
terly  and  by  degrees,  in  the  big  cities 
especially,  “the  supremie  importance  of 
the  editor  has  been  transformed  into 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  and  we  hear  less  about  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  more  about  the  newspapier  it¬ 
self.  This  effacement  of  individuality 
tends  to  exalt  the  newspaper  and  to 
exalt  journalism  as  a  profession. 

INSPIRES  TO  INTEI.LBCTUAL  EFFORT. 

The  profession  of  journalism  inspires 
to  intellectual  effort.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  flood  of  results  that  may  follow 
thought.  There  is  no  climax  to  study 
— for  thought  and  study  must  continue 
to  vitalize  the  intellect  so  long  as 
thought  oontlnue.s.  The  profession  of 
journalism  affords  every  opportunity  for 
the  .sweep  of  the  imagination,  for  the 
development  of  every  intellectual  eccen¬ 
tricity,  for  the  practice  of  every  intel¬ 
lectual  perfection. 

The  profession  of  journalism  differs 
from  the  other  great  profe-ssions  in  this: 
that,  whereas  the  others  follow  a  given 
line  of  thought  and  study,  that  of  jour¬ 
nalism  involves  study  in  almost  every 
realm  of  human  knowledge. 

As  a  profession,  journalism  has  taken 
subordinate  rank  chiefly  because  we 
have  not  studied.  From  four  to  eight 
years  of  study  are  required  of  the  oth¬ 
er  gieal  professions.  But  any  man  may 
■start  a  newspaper.  He  may  be  ignor¬ 
ant,  carele.ss  of  conduct,  of  unclean 
morals,  and  if  so  his  edition  will  sure¬ 
ly  reflect  these  imperfections — for  the 
new’spaper  does  not  rise  above  its  edi¬ 
tor.  It  is  easier  to  imitate  than  to  ori¬ 
ginate,  and  the  lazy  way  to  make  a 


newspaper  is  to  steal  some  other  fel¬ 
low’s  idea-s.  The  lazy  editor  better  re¬ 
turn  the  quill  to  the  original  goose. 

It  is  a  favorite  saying  in  opposition 
to  newspaper  schools  that  a  boy  Is  bet¬ 
ter  taught  in  the  newspaper  ofBce.  Now 
experience  has  attested  that  the  best 
place  to  teach  law  is  in  a  law  school, 
medicine  in  a  medical  school,  theology 
in  a  theological  school,  and  so  on,  in¬ 
cluding  the  teaching  even  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Not 
any  business  is  more  dependent  on  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  than  the  newspaper 
business — not  anywhere  is  thought 
more  useful.  Our  colleges  teach  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  teach  young  men 
to  think. 

Now.  I  am  enthusiastically  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  matter.  For  thirty-two  years 
it  devolved  on  me  to  hire  the  staff  of 
a  large  newspaper,  with  the  exception 
of  the  editorial  writers,  and  I  had  the 
experience  of  seeing  hundreds  of  young 
men  start  on  their  newspaper  careers 
and  of  observing  what  became  of  them. 
We  took  on  a  few  experienced  men,  but 
in  general  the  staff  was  recruited  with 
young  men  just  beginning,  and  we  all 
conscientiously  tried  to  teach  them,  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  that  way  we  made  the 
staff  stronger  and  better.  We  gave  the 
office  boys  a  chance  to  become  reporters. 
We  tried  out  young  men  from  business 
houses,  schools,  and  colleges,  from  ev¬ 
erywhere.  .  .  . 

COLLEGE  MEN  SURPASSED  ALL  OTHERS. 

Without  question,  and  I  say  it  with- 
.out  hesitation,  the  college  graduates 
proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  and  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  succeeded  from  the 
start  and  passed  upward  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  places.  They  had  been  taught 
to  comprehend,  to  reason,  to  think,  to 
be  resourceful,  and  when  they  came  to 
higher  grade  work  they  outstripped  the 
others.  As  reporters  and  special  cor¬ 


respondents  they  had  the  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  personal  presence,  ease  of 
manner,  ability  to  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  business  men  or  Government  of¬ 
ficials  instead  of  inviting  evasion. 

To-day,  thirty-five  hundred  young 
men  are  studying  in  college  courses  to 
fit  them  for  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and 
resourceful:  the  students  are  eager  and 
fascinated;  and  just  so  surely,  this  new 
awakening  this  new  thought,  this  new 
interest  is  going  to  enlarge  and  strength¬ 
en  and  uplift  the  standard  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  well  as  revolutionize  the  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .  . 

HARD  WORK  NECESSARY. 

Great  newspaper  results  require  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort,  for  it  is  a  profession 
to  be  learned  by  hard  study — just  as 
the  law  and  theologry  and  medicine  are 
to  be  learned:  and  you  cannot  learn  it 
in  a  month  or  a  year,  any  more  than 
in  ten  seconds  you  can  start  a  locomo¬ 
tive  or  an  ocean  steamship  at  full 
speed.  .  .  . 

Genius  may  sometimes  do  quick  deeds 
under  quick  inspiration,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  the  world  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  patient,  laborious 
study,  along  lines  of  e.stabli.shed  con¬ 
duct — and  not  anywhere  more  con¬ 
spicuously  so  than  In  the  newspaper 
business.  You  must  make  your  news¬ 
paper  talked  about;  you  must  make  it 
interesting;  you  must  make  it  abso- 
hitely  necessary  to  your  constituents; 
you  must  be  the  leader  of  thought  in 
your  community.  Your  intelligence 
must  direct  the  intelligence  of  your 
readers.  You  must  cram  your  memory 
with  facts,  for  the  mind  feeds  on  fact.s. 
To  do  all  this  you  mu.st  study  to  the 
limit  of  your  resources;  you  must  think 
to  the  limit  of  your  intelligence:  you 
must  strive  to  the  limit  of  your  en¬ 
durance — then  you  have  done  your  best, 
and  that  marks  the  measure  of  your 
success. 
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THE  SUN  NEWS  SERVICE 

ISO  INassau  Street  INew  York  City 


The  clients  of  The  Sun  News  Service  were  the  only  news¬ 
papers  to  have  this  forecast  of  the  German  reply  on  Thursday 
night  May  4,  to  President  Wilson’s  Note.  It  was  the  only  Berlin 
story  printed  Friday  morning  May  5,  outlining  Germany’s  answer 
correctly. 


Remember,  if  you  are  on  one  of  the  leased  wires  of  The  Sun 
News  Service  you’ll  have  all  the  best  of  it  during  the  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  conventions,  the  campaign  and  the  election. 


Ask  vs  for  term'y  now! 
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ON  THE  GENESIS  OF 
JOURNALISM  TEACHING 

(Continued  from  page  1549) 

In  1888  Eugene  M.  Camp,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
collected  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
leading  editors  and  publishers  on  tech- 
'■  nical  instruction  in  journalism.  Most 
of  the  editors  interviewed  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  why  journalism  should  not  follow 
in  the  steps  of  law  and  medicine. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Pres.s,  pointed  out  that  "while  in 
law  and  in  medicine  there  may  be  a 
sul(Stitute  for  this  form  of  instruction. 


HIS  CHOICE  IN  SHUFFLE 


Arizona  Editor  Prefers  to  Die  with 
"Brain  Block  Pristinely  Intact.” 

Journalism  in  the  wild  and  woolly 
West,  though  not  as  strenuous  as  In 
the  days  of  Hill  Nye  and  Mark  Twain, 
still  has  its  enlivening  periods  at  tinios, 
as  the  following,  from  the  Arizona  Ace, 
would  indicate; 

"The  miserable  miscreant  who  assault¬ 
ed  us  in  the  dark  last  night,  using  a 
club,  naturally  failed  of  his  dastardly 
purpose.  His  work  was  entirely  rudi¬ 
mentary,  vulgar,  and  coarse.  We  are 
Indifferent  as  to  whether  we  die  with 
our  boots  on  or  off,  but  as  we  are  living 
the  intellectual  life — and  making  money 
at  it,  too — we  have  a  pardonable  pride 
in  wishing  to  shuffle  off — if  the  shuffle 
is  squarely  up  to  us — with  out  brain 
block  pristinely  intact." 


Dinner  for  Times  Want  Ad-ers 

A  dinner  was  given  last  Saturday 
night  in  the  private  dining  rooni  of  the 
New  Tork  Times  by  the  staff  of  the  want 
advertising  department.  I'ne  toastmas¬ 
ter  was  C.  O.  Johnson,  want  manager, 
and  among  the  guests  were  E.  S. 
Kriendly,  B.  T.  Butterworth,  A.  San¬ 
chez,  H.  L.  Goldman,  and  E.  M.  Wil¬ 
kins. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO^ 
26-28  Beaver  St.  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC.. 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg..  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


OF  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1150-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

ll  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO, 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
IIL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kreage  Bldg.,  Detroit  MicL 


there  is  none  in  journalism."  He  em¬ 
phasized  also  that  the  "direction  and 
suggestion  which  will  serve  to  guide  the 
beginner  and  Introduce  him  to  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  rather  than  a  daily 
task  must  come  from  oral  instruction." 
Such  oral  instruction — provided  that  it 
be  from  a  journalist  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience — would,  in  the  opinion  of 
George  William  Curtis,  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  "be  quite  as  serviceable  to  the 
tyro  in  journalism  as  the  lectures  of 
the  professor  of  law  or  medicine  to 
the  young  student.”  William  Penn 
Nixon,  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
knew  "no  reason  why  a  young  journal¬ 
ist  should  not  be  as  much  improved  by 
proper  training  as  the  embryo  lawyer 
or  doctor,”  if  the  teacher  sent  "his  pu¬ 
pils  right  out  to  practical  work  under 
his  eye."  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  strong¬ 
ly  favored  such  special  education.  The 
opinion  of  Henry  Watterson,  of  the 
Ix)uisville  Courier-Journal,  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  echo  of  that  of  White- 
law  Held:  "Such  a  school  would  no  more 
make  a  journalist  than  West  Point 
makes  a  soldier.  But  it  would  lay  the 
needful  foundations.” 

These  opinions  show  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  the  attitude  of  editors  to¬ 
ward  a  special  department  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  for  instruction  in  journalism.  Yet 
not  quite  a  score  of  years  has  elapsed 
since  Gen.  Lee  laid  his  proposition  be¬ 
fore  the  board  of  trustees  of  Washing¬ 
ton  College.  No  more  striking  change 
in  editorial  opinion  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism. 

In  presenting  these  interviews,  along 
with  other.s,  to  the  alumni  of  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Camp  quoted  still 
further  from  the  letter  of  Henry  Wat¬ 
terson,  "No  better  site  for  such  a  de¬ 
partment  of  a  university  can  be  found 
than  the  city  of  Philadelphia”,  as  an 
introduction  to  his  plea  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  journalism  courses  at  his 
alma  mater.  To  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  belongs  the  honor  of  doing  the 
first  real  work  in  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  as  that  term  is  now  understood. 
The  courses  were  given  by  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  now  dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerc-e  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  which  the  department  of 
journalism  at  that  institution  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part. 

The  work  of  Professor  Johnson — as 
he  was  known  there — at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  attracted  attention  not 
only  at  home,  but  also  abroad.  By  way 
of  illustration,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  rather  extensively  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Paris  Temps  as  it  shows  the 
character  of  the  instruction  offered:  - 

The  fondness  of  Americans  for 
novel  ideas  is  well  known ;  America 
is  a  valuable  laboratory  for  experi¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  made  in  Eu¬ 
rope  because  of  Old  World  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  American  universities  in 
particular  are  noted  for  their  Spirit 
of  initiative  and  their  curricula  con¬ 
tain  some  very  novel  courses.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  Philadelphia,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  course  of  instruction  in 
journalism.  A  somewhat  similar 
course  has  recently  been  organized 
at  the  University  of  Lyons.  The 
idea  is  sufflciently  original  to  de¬ 
serve  a  brief  description. 

Since  the  newspaper  is  a  daily 
image  of  human  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  instruct  the  journalist  in  nearly 
all  departments  of  life.  Journalism, 
like  politics,  embraces  all  domains, 
yet  has  none  which  is  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  instruction  in  journalism 
reflects  this  fact,  and  therefore  finds 
its  natural  place  as  a  supplement  to 
political  and  economic  science.  Af¬ 
ter  having  attacked  questions  of  this 
nature  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  student  takes  them  up  from  the 
special  standpoint  of  the  press,  and 
learns  to  appreciate  among  all  the 
facts  of  our  kaleidoscopic  existence 
those  which  may  concern  and  inter- 
,  est  his  fellow-men. 

it  is  with  this  object  in  view  that 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
organized  the  course  in  journalism. 
This  course  is  a  special  supplement 
to  the  more  general  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  political  science,  and 
covers  with  them  a  period  of  four 
years.  A  special  professor  is  charged 
with  the  instruction  in  this  course. 
Not  everybody  is  fitted  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  professor  in  journalism. 
An  aged  savant  who  only  knows  life 
through  the  books  which  he  or  oth¬ 
ers  may  have  written  would  be  a 
failure  in  this  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  practical  reporter  who 
knows  only  the  details  of  his  occu¬ 
pation  would  reduce  the  art  to  a 
mere  trade.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  extreme  of  pure  theory,  as  well 
as  that  of  empirical  practice.  The 
University  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  choice,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
professor  of  journalism,  seems  to  be 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
While  he  is  young  enough  to  have 
sympathetic  relations  with  his  stu¬ 
dents,  Mr.  Johnson  is,  nevertheless, 
an  experienced  journalist,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  his  profession,  with  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  He 
does  not  encourage  any  illusions  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils,  nor  does  be 
seek  to  push  them  into  a  career 
which  has  its  peculiar  trials.  On 
the  contrary,  be  makes  it  a  duty  to 
warn  them  of  these  disadvantages. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  generally  ad¬ 
dresses  those  young  students  who 
place  themselves  in  his  care:  "Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist?  1  do,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  not  always  pleasant.  Before 
you  can  write  leaders  for  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  newspapers,  you 
must  commence  by  hunting  up 
news,  reporting  fires,  interviewing 
criminals,  in  a  word,  by  being  a  jack 
of  all  trades.  If  you  like  that,  very 
well,  but  remember  that  if  God  has 
not  made  you  a  journalist,  I  cannot. 
Now  that  you  are  warned,  let  us  get 
to  work,  but  never  say  that  I  have 
deluded  you  by  enchanting  prom¬ 
ises.” 

These  are  the  words  of  an  honest 
man,  conscious  of  his  duty,  and  less 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  pupils  than  to  fulfil  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  toward  them.  The  students 
who  register  for  the  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  know  what  awaits  them. 
They  are  told  that  on  leaving  the 
University  they  must  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  their  professor  will 
not  tender  them  if'pon  a  silver  plate 
the  offer  of  a  situation. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  class 
work  rather  than  by  the  solemn  les¬ 
sons  and  lectures  in  vogue  at  French 
colleges.  There  is  no  awkward  cere¬ 
monial,  but  a  truly  American  sim¬ 
plicity  and  informality.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  seated  at  tables,  with  the 
professor  In  the  centre.  The  latter 
converses  rather  than  lectures.  He 
a.sk8  questions  and  answers  those 
which  are  put  to  him  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  it  is  an  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  which  permits  of  no  inattention 
or  tediousness. 

The  writer  was  present  at  one  of 
these  classes  and  listened  to  a  preic- 
tical  exercise.  The  professor  cor¬ 
rected  and  criticised  the  reports 
hande^  in  by  his  students;  he  had 
given  the  following  subject  for  a 
report:  "Huppose  that  you  were  a 
correspondent  of  a  small  California 
newspaper  and  had  to  cover  in  two 
hundred  words  the  message  of  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley.”  The  task  was  not 
easy.  The  message  was  long 
enough  to  cover  four  pages  of  the 
Temps.  It  therefore  required  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Judgment  in  selecting  the 
central  points.  This  was  the  more 
difficult,  as  Mr.  Johnson  explained 
to  ms,  since  the  most  important 
point  of  the  message  was  that  which 
it  did  not  contain;  that  is,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  allusion  to  the  question 
of  American  expansion  in  the  East. 
The  students  should  have  mention¬ 
ed  this  omission.  Very  few  of  them 


had  done  so,  the  majority  having 
used  their  two  hundred  words  to 
summarize  the  history  of  the  war 
as  given  by  the  President.  Now 
this  history  was  known  to  every¬ 
body  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly  Interest  those 
who  were  anxious  to  learn  the  latest 
news.  This  was  explained  to  the 
students  by  the  professor  in  a  live¬ 
ly  and  interesting  conversation  in 
which  he  discussed  theoretically  and 
practically  the  methods  of  writing 
newspaper  articles,  of  Interesting 
the  reader,  and  of  discriminating 
between  those  dispatches  which 
should  be  inserted  in  the  paper  and 
those  which  should  be  thrown  into 
the  waste-basket. 

In  this  way,  all  the  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  editorial  management 
of  a  journal  are  passed  in  review 
during  the  course  of  these  studies. 
At  one  time  the  students  learn  to 
write  head-lines  and  to  summarize 
in  five  or  six  striking  words  the  es¬ 
sence  of  an  entire  column;  at  an¬ 
other,  they  attempt  more  preten¬ 
tious  work,  and  set  forth  their  views 
on  large  political  questions.  Again, 
they  learn  that  which  should  not 
be  done,  and  study  the  secrets  of 
that  yellow  journalism  (journalism 
jaune  Americain)  which  is  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  if  not  the  most  important 
facts. 

"Suppose  that  you  were  editor  of 
the  most  yellow  journal  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "what  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  present  time  would  in¬ 
terest  you  the  most?” 

"The  one-thoueand  kisses  of 
Lieut.  Hobson,”  answered  a  student, 

"Exactly,”  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  in  reality  this  history  of  the 
hero  of  the  Merrimac  who,  as  has 
been  said,  kissed  more  than  one 
thousand  girls  in  one  week,  formed 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  sensational  journals  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  that  time. 

Again,  passing  from  the  questions 
of  the  more  popular  nature,  the  stu¬ 
dent  takes  up  questions  affecting 
the  management  and  circulation  of 
a  newspaper.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  there  are  very  few  subjects 
which  have  not  been  at  least  touch¬ 
ed  upon. 

Such  is  the  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  which  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  given  a  place  in 
its  courses.  Until  this  was  done, 
journalism  had  been  thought  to  be 
one  of  those  professions  which  could 
not  be  learned  in  a  school,  but  ev¬ 
erything  has  now  changed.  We 
have  at  the  present  time,  schools 
of  commerce,  practical  schools  of 
different  kinds,  and  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  main  question  is,  will 
the  press  gain  by  the  new  move¬ 
ment  and  will  American  journalism 
feel  the  influence  of  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania?  We 
shall  give  the  University  a  few 
years  of  probation  and  postpone  to 
the  next  century  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

The  answer  in  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  flfty-Hve 
universities  and  colleges  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  work  of  some  sort  in  journalism. 
Over  thirty-live  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  in  journalism  courses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  gathered  by  Hugh  Mer¬ 
cer  Blain,  director  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  recently  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  were  train¬ 
ing  as  many  men  for  the  profession,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work,  as  were  the  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  fur  their 
fields.  In  the  opinion  at  Director  'i'al- 
cott  Williams,  of  the  Pulitzer  School,  a 
former  president  of  the  Ai«)ciatlon,  such 
a  ratio  was  about  all  we  might  hope  to 
maintain. 
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N.  Y.  PRESS  CLUB  REDUCES  DEBT 


Pays  Off  126,130  in  Past  Year  and  Also 
Cuts  Down  Second  Mortgage  by  $16,500. 

The  New  York  Press  Club’s  special 
finance  committee,  John  A.  Hennessy, 
chairman,  appointed  one  year  ago  to  re¬ 
duce  the  indebtedness  of  the  Club,  has 
just  reported  to  the  trustees  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement — the  reduction  of  the 
Club’s  debts  by  the  sum  of  $26,130.05. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Club’s  indebt¬ 
edness  for  taxes,  interest  on  mortgages, 
water  rent,  insurance,  club  accounts, 
and  borrowed  money  amounted  to  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $32,685.11.  To-day  this  indebted¬ 
ness  totals  $6,555.06,  and  against  this 
there  is  on  hand,  cash,  $1,402.80;  due 
from  members,  $1,838.55;  caf4  supplies, 
$567.84;  a  total  of  $3,809.19.  In  report¬ 
ing  to  the  members  this  excellent  show¬ 
ing,  Edward  Percy  Howard;  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club,  makes  the  following 
additional  statement: 

"The  chief  object  of  the  special 
finance  committee  was,  and  is,  to  reduce 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  Club, 
so  as  to  put  the  organization  where  the 
overhead  charges  will  not  be  a  burden. 

“It  is  with  special  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  report  that  in  addition  to  wiping 
out  $26,130.05  of  debt  the  trustees  have 
also  been  able,  up  to  date  to  reduce  the 
second  mortgage  from  $25,000  to  $8,500, 
and  it  is  with  every  confidence  that  I 
predict  the  remainder  of  this  second 
mortgage  will  be  taken  up.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  fine  showing  comes 
from  the  unremitting  work  of  the  trus¬ 
tees. 

"The  restaurant  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  showed  a  profit  of 
more  than  $200.” 


ILLINOIS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-first  Annual  Convention  Was  At¬ 
tended  by  One  Hundred  Editors. 

Chicago,  May  11. — The  Illinois  Press 
As.soclatlon  ended  Its  fifty-first  .annual 
convention  in  Chicago  on  Friday  last 
with  a  banquet  and  election  of  officers. 
The  editors  were  the  guests  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  at  a  spread  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held. 

W.  B.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Mount 
Sterling  Message-Democrat,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Col.  William  G.  DusOn,  editor  of 
the  Dwight  Star  and  Herald.  The  other 
'  officers  named  are:  H.  B.  T.  Bailey, 
Princeton  Republican,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Elsie  Sutton,  Iversdale  News, 
second  vice-president;  Paul  R.  Goddard, 
third  vice-president;  J.  M.  Sheets,  Ob¬ 
long  Oracle,  secretary;  Hugh  R.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Yorkvllle,  treasurer. 

Miss  Sutton  addressed  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention  on  the  ’’Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Woman  in  Journalism.” 
She  reviewed  the  history  of  women  in 
loumallsm,  asserting  they  have  come 
to  fill  a  distinct  niche,  which  would  not 
well  be  occupied  by  men.  Miss  Sutton 
is  the  editor  of  a  prosperous  little  pa¬ 
per. 

The  editors  went  on  record  for  good 
roads,  contending  that  good  roads  build 
up  prosperous  communities,  which  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  small  newspa¬ 
per.  One  hundred  editors  attended  the 
meeting. 


New  Orleans  States 

UeabM  AsdU  Boma  at  OireaUtfoM. 
Sworw  ifet  Paid  Otrenlatloa  for  6 
Months  Ending  Msr.  Sit  1916. 

34,686  Daily 
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NEW  WRINKLES  IN  ADVERTISING 

The  Saute  Products  Company,  New 
York  city,  has  started  an  advertising 
campaign  in  Minneapolis,  on  Sawtay, 
a  product  used  for  baking,  shortening, 
frying,  and  candy-making.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  features  the  quoted  opinions 
of  Prof.  Louis  B.  Allyn,  Chemist,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health,  Westfield, 
Mass.;  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D., 
director  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health;  and  Al¬ 
fred  W.  McCann,  pure  food  expert.  New 
York  Globe,  and  is  illustrated  with  pen 
drawings  of  tivese  pure  food  experts. 


Rosenwald  and  Well,  clothing  siieclal- 
tics,  Chicago,  are  advertising  a  worsted 
raincoat  of  unusual  light  weight.  The 
claim  for  this  coat  is  that  it  weighs 
only  thirty-two  ounces  and  folds  into  a 
neat  rainproof  envelope  when  not  in 
use.  A  line  in  the  ad  reads:  "Ask 
your  Dealer  to  show  you  the  ‘Nowate’ 
and  look  for  the  ‘R.  &  W.’  label.” 


'rhe  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  featuring 
Aladdin  aluminum  in  their  advertising. 
The  advertising  is  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  different  cooking  utensils,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  a  coupon  is 
given  which  reads: 

I  called  at  the  following  store  which 
did  not  sell  Aladdin  Aluminum. 

Name  of  store: 

Address: 

’’Please  send  me  free  catalogue  and 
price  list.” 

Name: 

Address: 


A  new  idea  in  picnic  lunch  sets  is 
being  advertised  by  the  Oval  Wood  Dish 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  special 
Mapleware  lunch  set  is  sold  for  25c., 
and  includes  wood-fibre  table  cloth,  nap¬ 
kins,  serving  dishes,  platea  etc.,  forty- 
one  pieces  of  the  set  are  made  of  pure 
maple  sugar  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
they  will  hold  soups  and  semi-liquid 
foods. 


8  8  % 

Gain  in  April 

In  March  the  remarkable  gain  of  67% 
was  made  by  THE  EVENING  TELK- 
ORAPH,  aa  compared  with  March,  1915, 
and  In  April  all  previout  records  were 
broken  by  a  gain  of  88%  orer  the  same 
month  a  year  ago. 

More  than  half  a  million  lines 
of  advertising  gained  in  four 
months. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

For  Over  Half  a  Century 
PhilaiclpMa't  Leading  High- 
elate  Evening  Newtpaper, 
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CHAMBURS  ST,  MEW  Y01>K. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NBWS  . BlrmlngbaiB 

Areragc  circulation  for  March,  Dally  93,025; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more  ad- 
vertlalng  than  Its  ueareat  competitor  In  1915. 

CALIFORNIA. 


EZAHINBR  . . Los  Angelas 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  DellTery. 

MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 
THE  PROGRESS . Pomona 


JOURNAL  . Ellaabath 

PRB88-CHR0NiaLJI  . Patarsoa 

OOURIBR-NBnrS  . PlalaSeM 

_ NEW  YORK _ 

COURIER  k  BNQDIRBR . BnSals 

IL  PROGRBSSSO  ITAiLO-AHBRICANO.New  York 

DAY . Now  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  bo  gotsnU 
adrertlser  should  OTcrlook. 


GEORGIA. 


JOURNAL  (Olr.  57,531) . AUanU 

CHRONIOLB  . as.Aaguita 

LEDGER  . Colambuj 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNB  . HaatlBgs 

OrculsUon  A.  B.  O.  reps^  T.IOO.  FoU  leaa^ 
wire  report  United  Press. 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


HBRALD-NBWS  (Circulation  15,190) _ Joliet 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 

IOWA 

RBOISTBR  A  LEADER . . Det  Uolnes 

BVENING  TRIBUNE . Des  Molnm 

Bnentlal  to  corarlng  Des  MoIbsb  and  vtelnltjr. 

SUOCBSSrUL  FARMINQ . . Des  UalnM 


More  than  700,000  cir^atlon  gutranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
ClrculatioDS. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ LonlavUle,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Oiuranteed 
largest  clrcolstlon  of  any  Masonic  pnbllcatlon  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


PLAIN  DEALER . ClsTClaad 

Circulation  for  April,  1916. 

Dally  . 137,395 

Sunday  . 185,216 


VINDICATOR  . Yoangstawa 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Eric 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstewa 


TIMBS-LEADER  . Wllkm  Barrs 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . NaabrUl* 


TEXAS 


TIMES  PICAYUNE  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Isane) . Jackson 


Inst  Got.  Statement — Dally,  11,403:  Snnday, 
12.668.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  3  cents  line;  fall  position  2%  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


AMERICAN  . Anatin 

"Tba  Twentletb  Oentury  Paper  of  Texas”  Is 
aheointely  Indspeodeat.  printing  aU  the  news  all 
the  time  and  printing  It  Snt.  SsTenty  per  cant, 
city  rircnlatlon  by  carrier. 


CHRONIdJi  . Homtsn 

The  ChroBlcIa  guemnteca  a  ebrenlatiim  at  35.006 
dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  BTcnlng. . . .Mlnncepolls 

MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Lonle 

la  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  RotogrsTure  Picture  Section.  OIren- 
latlon  8nit  six  months,  1915: 

Snnday  STPrags  .  360,066 

Dally  aad  Sunday . 204.497 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 


Average  dally  11.965.  Snnday,  20,1S9,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . Wlniton-Salem 

October  Gov't  report  5.849.  net  gain  October. 
1915.  over  October,  1614,  1,038  copies. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA 

DAILY  NBWS'RROORD . . . .  HarrisoBbnrg 

In  the  famoos  Valley  of  Va.  odIt  paper  la 


the  licbeat  Afrtcultnml  Coonty  tn  Dotted  S*atea. 

WASHINGTON 


POST-INTETXIOENOER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . IxmdOB 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Tbs  fttUowtnt  pnbnshan  gnaikntna  ctmlatien  NEBRASKA, 

aad  wllUagly  grant  any  advnrtiMr  the  privUaga  ■  -  -  ■ "  -  "  ■  ■ 

or  a  careful  end  exhanattvn  tavwtlgatloa.  FRBIB  PUBSB  (Oh.  1SS.SM) . linmin 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


■KAmiMATEH 
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EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS 

Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  That  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


The  Haltimore  Press  CSub  entertain¬ 
ed  its  members  and  friends  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  where  was  presented 
“A  Pair  of  Sixes.”  played  by  the  Poli 
I'layers.  After  the  show  it  gave  an  in¬ 
formal  night  of  fun.  During  the  play 
many  i  novelties  were  introduced.  A 
newspaper  comedy,  w'ritten  by  Nor¬ 
man  Clark,  of  the  News,  was  given 
with  newspaper  men  in  all  the  parts. 
After  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on 
"A  Pair  of  Sixes”  Henri  Sokolov  gave 
violin  selections,  and  Folger  McKinsey, 
the  “Bentztown  Bard,”  read  a  poem. 
Then  the  newspaper  play  went  on,  with 
Mr.  Clark  in  the  principal  r61e. 

After  the  theatre  party  the  guests 
were  served  with  a  buffet  luncheon, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  dance. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
(.Jovernors  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club,  Arthur  W.  Talbot,  of 
the  Providence  Journal,  was  named  to 
make  several  changes  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  organization.  Carpenters  began 
work  to-day  enlarging  the  pool-room, 
after  which  a  new  table  will  be  installed. 
Several  new  art  subjects  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  week.  A  local 
store  also  presented  six  large  art  brass 
plates  for  the  rail  in  the  tap-room. 

May  2  the  artists  who  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  writing-room  were  given 
an  entertainment  by  the  Club  for  the 
courteous  services  of  the  paint  and 
brush  men.  It  proved  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  of  any  function  yet  given  by 
the  Club,  and  was  attended  by  about 
seventy-five,  in  addition  to  the  artists. 
James  C.  Garrison,  the  president  of  the 
Club,  presided  The  artists  present 
were:  Col.  H.  Anthony  Dyer,  S.  R. 
Burleigh,  Stacy  Toleman,  Cyrus  Far- 
num,  F.  W.  Marshall,  William  Boring, 
Ralph  Foster,  William  Brigham,  Percy 
F.  ^Vlbee,  Chester  Dodge,  and  W.  Drury. 


The  Boston  Press  Club  issues  the 
Press  Club  Reporter,  a  four-page  news¬ 
paper,  each  week.  The  issue  of  April 
2y  was  a  special  Shakespeare  color  edi¬ 
tion.  The  only  references  to  the  Bard 
of  Avon  were  on  the  front  page,  which 
contained  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  and 
a  verse  of  poetry  concerning  him.  Pres¬ 
ident  Roy  Atkinson  gives  notice  in  this 
issue  that  the  Club  will  be  glad  to  help 
publishers  who  are  looking  for  report¬ 
ers  or  editors  for  their  several  staffs. 


The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  16.  Among 
the  speakers  scheduled  are  John  F. 
Barry,  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  who  will  tell  how  publishers  may 
help  themselves  by  taking  advantage  of 
facts  gleaned  from  audits  made  by  the 
Bureau:  W.  A.  Thomson,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.; 
John  Sundine,  Moline  (la.)  Dispatch, 
who  w'ill  discuss  costs  and  efficiency 
surveys;  W.  F.  Parrott,  of  Waterloo, 
la.,  who  will  talk  about  the  cost  of 
linotype  composition;  J.  L.  Sturtevant, 
of  the  Wau.sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
who  will  speak  upon  the  addressing  and 
mailing  of  papers,  and  H.  H.  Bliss,  of 


the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  who  will 
talk  about  “A  Central  Newspaper  Bu¬ 
reau  Plan." 


Sam  Harben,  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association,  has  grfven  out  the 
following  regarding  the  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association  at  El  Paso 
June  6,  7,  and  8:  “Final  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  the  ‘on  to  El 
Paso’  Journey  of  Texas  newspaper  men 
and  their  familiea  Indications  are  that 
at  least  500  will  attend  this  meeting. 
The  historical  interest  surrounding  El 
Paso,  the  Mexican  uncertainty,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  entertainment  being  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  visitors,  is  attracting  all  who 
can  possibly  get  away  to  the  Gate  CHty.” 


The  Press  Club  of  CHiicago  voted  $1,- 
000  extra  at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  last  night  to  fix  up  the  roof 
garden  the  Club  is  establishing  on  top 
of  the  City  Hall  Square  Building,  in 
which  the  Club  is  located.  President  H. 
Percye  Millar  hopes  to  have  the  garden 
open  by  June  7,  when  the  Republican 
National  Convention  opens,  and  when 
famous  newspapermen  from  far  and 
near  will  be  here.  The  CSub  will  have 
a  big  spread  for  the  visiting  Journal¬ 
ists.  The  Club  has  largely  increased, 
and  President  Millar,  who  is  the  staff 
representative  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  Chicago,  says  the  organization  is  en¬ 
joying  unprecedented  prosperity. 


The  Women’s  Press  Club,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  completed  plans  for  a  musi¬ 
cals  to  be  given  next  Monday.  All  the 
numbers  to  be  given  are  compositions 
of  members  of  the  (?lub.  Several  are  by 
Miss  Anna  P.  Fisher  with  words  by 
Mrs.  Chester  D.  Potter,  and  others  with* 
words  by  Mrs.  Nelle  Richmond  Koer- 
hart.  Parts  of  Harvey  Gaul’s  drama, 
“Alice  in  Wonderland,”  dramatized  by 
Mra  Gaul,  will  be  given  by  choir  boys 
from  Calvary  Episcopal  Church. 


The  1916  Press  Golf  Oub  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  one  hundred  participating 
members.  Basil  G.  Wyrick,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  is  its  president.  'The 
first  meet  was  at  the  Oalumet  Country 
CTub.  The  trophy  winners  were:  J.  G. 
Davis,  of  the  Tribune;  Thomas  A.  Bal- 
lantyne,  of  the  Daily  News;  Stanley 
Hedbery,  Associated  Press;  Richard  E. 
Lee,  Examiner;  P.  P.  Pomeroy,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Perley  H.  Boone,  Trib¬ 
une;  Jack  G.  Palmer,  Tribune;  H.  El¬ 
liot  Stuckel,  Journal;  Paul  R.  Leach, 
Daily  News.  In  May  the  Journalistic 
golfers  will  play  for  the  John  C.  Elast- 
man  cup,  offered  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Journal.  The  June  conte-st  will  be 
for  the  Examiner  cup,  offered  by  C. 
S.  Stanton,  editor  of  the  Examiner. 
July’s  tournament  will  be  for  the  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Lawson  trophy,  presented  by  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  News. 
The  R.  R.  McCormick  cup  will  be  play¬ 
ed  for  in  the  August  tourney. 


The  Pica  Oub,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
installed  the  following  officers:  John 
J.  O'Rourke,  editor  of  the  Acquackan- 
onck  Journal,  president:  Ferdinand  Fred- 
erich,  city  editor  of  the  Paterson  Call, 
vice-president;  George  H.  Burke,  civil 
service  commissioner,  treasurer,  making 
his  fifteenth  year  in  the  office,  and  T.,eon 
F.  Banigan,  of  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian,  secretary. 

The  three  members  of  the  exe-mtive 
committee  elected  were;  Henry  A.  Dur¬ 
kin.  of  the  Press-Guardian;  Fred  Buck- 
ley,  of  the  CJall,  and  Neal  G.  Ada>,  of 
the  Passaic  Herald.  President  O’Rourke 
appointed  the  following  members  to  'ne 
entertainment  committee:  George  H 
Burn*,  chairman;  James  J.  Troy,  of  the 
News;  chairman;  of  the  Press-Guar¬ 
dian;  William  McBride,  of  the  P;ssaic 
Herald;  Eugene  K.  Bird,  tf  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  Republican,  and  John  J. 
Sweeney,  of  the  Call. 


MISS  WILCOX  GOES  TO  CLEVELAND 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 


Leaves  Cincinnati  Post  to  Conduct  Wo¬ 
man's  Sections  of  the  Leader. 

CuiVKLAND,  O.,  May  10. — Miss  Henri¬ 
etta  Pauline  Wilcox  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  woman’s  sections  of  the  Leader. 
She  resigned  her  position  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  to  come  here.  Her  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  Leader  is  considered  a 
good  move  for  the  paper  and  for  Miss 


Miss  Henrietta  Pauline  Wilcox. 

Wilcox,  as  the  work  she  will  do  hera 
will  embrace  a  wide  field. 

As  a  school  girl  Miss  Wilcox  was  the 
Paris  (O.)  correspondent  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Sun-Telegram.  Her  sal¬ 
ary  was,  what  the  market  reporters 
would  call  nil.  She  did  not  have  to 
buy  the  stamps  or  paper  and  envel¬ 
opes  for  her  copy,  however.  She  soon 
showed  she  was  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  column.  Then  she  added  a  few 
more  papers  to  her  list. 

After  a  course  at  Miami  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  O.,  Miss  Wilcox  took  a  regular 
Job  on  the  Ansonia  (O.)  Herald.  From 
there  she  went  to  Denison  (Tex.)  as 
society  editor  of  a  paper  there.  Five 
years  ago  she  began  to  bring  out  a 
woman’s  page -on  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
Letters  .sent  to  "Mra  Evans,”  of  that 
paper,  were  fifteen  daily.  When  she 
left  the  paper  she  was  receiving  daily 
several  pounds  of  mail. 

Miss  Wilcox  will'  do  similar  work  in 
csinjunction  with  her  woman’s  sections 
for  the  Leader. 


New  Sun  Feature  Ser^-ice 

Several  new  and  interesting  features 
will  next  week  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
I>osal  of  the  patrons  of  the  Sun  Feature 
Service,  of  New  York.  The  two  most 
important  innovations,  and  also  the  first 
of  the  series  to  be  issued,  are  a  page  of 
fashions  and  a  page  of  baseball  car¬ 
toons  by  Homer  Baker.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  fashion  number  will  contain  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  latest  women’s  sport 
suits  for  the  .summer  and  vacation  pe¬ 
riod,  while  the  sporting  page  will  have 
a  series  of  serious  and  humorous  car¬ 
toons  of  "Home  Run”  Baker,  of  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  other  stars  in 
the  baseliall  realm.  Then  will  follow  an 
illustrated  w'oman’s  page,  by  Siegfried 
Wier,  comic  strips  and  cartoons. 


I  Cleveland  Papers  Win  Park  Space 
Cleveland,  O.,  May  10. — As  a  direct 
result  of  the  contest  held  last  fall  by 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  other  Scripps- 
McRea  newspapers  in  Ohio,  for  horse¬ 
shoe  pitchers,  the  Park  Department  of 
Cleveland  has  set  aside  certain  spaces 
in  the  city  parks,  and  horse-shoe  pitch¬ 
ing  will  be  a  recognized  sport.  A  league 
is  being  formed.  'The  sport,  like  other 
outdoor  amusements  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Commis.sioner  of  Recreation 
J.  F.  Potts.  Soveral  hundred  persons 
have  qualified  to  enter  the  league. 


Terrell,  Tex. — The  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  capital,  |5,0b0;  incor¬ 
porators,  Fred  I.  Massengill,  J.  S.  Frin- 
nan,  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  LaRoe. 

New  York  City — Brower  Company, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  J1,000;  newspaper 
and  Job  printing  business;  directors, 
Percival  S.  Brower,  Jessie  G.  Saddler, 
and  Frederick  W.  Wright,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City — Prestoplate  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $300, OUO; 
manufacture  stereotype  castings,  boxes, 
matrices),  mounting  bases  or  blocks, 
for  printing,  etc.;  directors,  John  Mc- 
Naughton,  Edmund  H.  Morse,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Harry  W.  Doremus,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

New  York  City — Writers’  Publishing 
Company,  Incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$10,000;  general  publishing  busdness; 
directors,  Charles  W.  Hastings,  of  New 
York  city;  Meyer  Nebenzahl,  of  Far 
Rockaway,  and  Gertrude  Scheuber,  of 
Jersey  (Aty,  N.  J. 

New  York  City — The  New  York  Fi¬ 
nancial  Examiner,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  to  publish  a  newspaper;  direct¬ 
ors,  Martin  Cultering,  Minnie  Isieal, 
and  I.  Maurice  Jacobs,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

New  York  (Aty — Garrick  Society,  in¬ 
corporated;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business;  directors, 
Louis  N.  Vause,  of  New  York  city; 
George  W.  Vause,  of  Brooklyn,  und 
Hans  P.  Freece,  of  New  York  city 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. — The  Cherry 
Valley  Gazette,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $20,- 
000;  newspaper  business;  director.?, 
Abraham  E.  Cox,  Isaac  E.  Cole,  and 
Daniel  M.  Green,  all  of  CTherry  Valley. 

Brownwood,  Teif; — Herald  Printing 
Company:  capital,  $10,000;  incorporat¬ 
ors:  G.  A.  Lackey,  W.  R.  Whitehead, 
and  E.  A.  Robason. 

New  York  City — Mildred  Beardslee 
Corporation,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $r)00: 
general  illustrating  and  advertising 
fashions  or  cartoons;  directors,  Miltlred 
Beardslee,  George  H.  Beardslee,  and 
(Aarence  R.  Williams,  all  of  New  Y'ork 
city. 

New  York  City — Universal  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Corporation,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $25,000;  general  advei  ti.s- 
Ing  and  publishing;  directors,  Francis 
Turno  and  Millard  H.  Nason,  of  New 
York  city,  and  William  H.  Cook,  of 
Worcester,  Mass. 

New  York  City — Dramatic  Authors 
Copyright  Bureau,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$5,000;  general  dramatic  and  literary 
publi.shing  business;  directors,  Arthur 
J.  Westermayr,  Herify  H.  Friedcr,  and 
J.  Charles  Totten,  all  of  New  York  ( ity. 

New  York  City — Joseph  Mack  Print¬ 
ing  House,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $2S7,- 
500;  prepare  for  publication,  inint, 
and  otherwise  produce  maRa7.ine.s, 
newspapers,  books,  and  publications  of 
all  kinds;  directors,  Joseph  Mack  and 
T.  Harry  Mack,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Horace  S.  Gould,  of  New  York  city. 

CooPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. — lAerce  Pul>li.sh- 
ing  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $2o0,- 
000;  general  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing  and  advertising  businc.ss:  di¬ 
rectors,  Arthur  H.  Crist,  of  Cooi>cr.s- 
town;  R.  Norman  Brough,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Douglas  T.  Johnston,  of  Coop- 
erstown. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Oeative  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Service;  capital  .sto<'k, 
$10,000;  publicity,  advertising,  .sales 
managers,  and  phonographic  rec()r(is: 
incorporators,  J.  H.  Skeen,  R.  B.  G. 
(jardner,  and  J.  C.  Toland. 

Tacoma,  Wash.-?-Dock  Advcrti.sing 
Company;  capital  stock,  $2,500;  incor¬ 
porators,  L.  M.  McKenna  and  C.  K- 
McKenna. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Monitor  Puldi.sh- 
iig  Company:  capital  stock,  $lo,'i00; 
incorporators,  George  C.  Fox,  Aaron 
Slriith,  and  Louis  Morris. 


Post  Business  Team  Awaits  F^dilors 

The  Indoor  tennis  team  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  business  staff  is  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  trim 
the  editorial  team  of  that  paper. 
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MICHIGAN  PRESS  AND 
PRINTERS’  CONFERENCE 


Important  Meeting  to  L>e  Held  at  Battle 
Creek  Next  Week— Some  of  the  Papers 
and  Addresses  that  Will  be  Presented 
—Arthur  Brisbane,  of  New  York,  to 
Ik*  Present  and  Deliver  an  Address. 

The  .second  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  Pres.s  and  Printers?’  Federa¬ 
tion  will  l)e  held  at  Ftattle  Creek,  Mich., 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
.May  18,  19,  and  20. 

This  year’s  convention  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections  of  special  meetings, 
the  plan  being  to  hold  two  meetings  of 
the  Federation  as  a  whole,  and  then  to 
let  the  job  printers,  the  daily  news- 
|)a|ier  publishers,  the  weekly  publish¬ 
ers,  and  the  Women’s  Press  A.ssocia- 
tion  hold  separate  meetings  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  take  up  the  particular 
things  of  Interest  to  them. 

Thursday  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to 
registration  and  assignment,  the  hef^i 
quarters  being  the  Post  Tavern.  At 
2:30  P.  M.  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention  will  be  held  at  the  Elks 
Temple,  covering  the  usual  addresses 
of  welcome  by  city  officials  and  pre.si- 
dents  of  sections,  the  reports  of  ofticers, 
appointment  of  committees,  etc. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  .ses.sion 
the  following  topics  are  down  for  dis- 
cu.s.sion,  and  papers  will  lie  read  by  the 
following  named  per.sons:  “What  the 
Year  Has  Brought  to  Us,”  by  H.  It. 
Pattingell,  former  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  “Who  Makes 
Your  Prices?”  by  Edward  N.  Hines. 
l>troit:  “The  Future  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion”  will  then  engage  all  members  in 
general  discussion. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  women’s 
.section  will  hold  an  informal  meeting 
and  get-together  at  the  Sanitorial  An¬ 
nex,  and  all  members  of  the  section  will 
assemble  at  the  Sanitarium  at  fi;30, 
where  a  banquet  is  to  l)e  .served  by  the 
Sanitarium  management.  The  principle 
si»eakprs  at  the  banquet  will  be  (Jov- 
ernor  Wood  M.  Ferris,  Dr.  .lohn'H.  Kel¬ 
logg.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  .\shbald,  Detroit. 

On  Friday  morning  there  will  be 
meetings  of  the  various  sections;  the 
job  printers  will  discuss  shop  course 
and  job  management,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  section  will  di.scu.ss  “Page  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  News  Print  Question.” 
The  VV^omen’s  Press  As.sociation  ha.s 
arranged  a  special  piogramme. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Arthur  Bris- 
l)ane,  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
and  Wm.  E.  Shoemaker,  of  Chicago,  will 
addre.ss  the  joint  session.  After  ad¬ 
journment  on  Friday  the  entire  dele- 


l,KO AI,  notice;. 

TO  THK  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  EDITOR 
.4ND  l*t  BLISHER  COMPANY: — 

The  unniiiil  nicetlng  of  the  eteckholders  of  The 
IMItor  anil  I'nhllMlier  Comi>any  will  tie  held  at 
the  le  oeral  offlceN  of  the  Coriairatloii,  Siille  1117, 
Pulltier  Building.  0:1  Park  Row.  New  York  Clt.T. 
on  WMlnemln.v,  May  17th.  lltlO,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M.,  for  tile  el«*ctlon  of  one  director  to  aerve 
for  three  yenra  and  two  lns|iectora  of  election 
to  aerve  at  the  next  annual  meeting  and  for  the 
transact  Inn  of  auch  other  tiiialneaa  as  may  prop 
erly  ixime  liefore  aald  meeting. 

Signed  : — 

JAMES  WRIOHT  BROWN, 

Pn-sideiit. 

FRANK  LEROY  BLANCHARD. 

Secretary. 


CIRCULATION 

SERVICE 


Siicure  our  deiiendable  organixatlon  when  you 
dealre  to  Increaae  the  circulation  of  your 
newajiapiT.  For  yeara  we  have  pleaaed  the 
leading  newapaiiera  Juat  concluded  our  aec- 
oiul  "SrccRSSFrL”  conteat  on  the  Iioa  An- 
aelea  TImea  adding  over  l.OttO  more  new  aub- 
acrlliera  on  the  aecond  campaign  than  on  the 
Brat  one. 

Write  ua  to-day  for  complete  detalla. 

Nortli-Eaalam  Circulation  Cu. 

C.  B.  HOLUSTER.  Gunaral  Managur 
Davaaport,  Iowa,  Boa  160 


gatiim  will  he  taken  in  street  cars  to 
the  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.,  where  a  large  group  photo¬ 
graph  will  he  taken  and  a  model  lunch¬ 
eon  served,  followed  by  an  evening  of 
music  and  addresses.  The  Mendelssohn 
Club,  of  Battle  Creek;  John  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald,  of  the  .American  Printer,  and  the 
Rev.  Thornton  Anthony  Mills  being  on 
the  programme. 

During  the  meeting  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  visiting  the  food  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  the 
art  gallery  of  the  late  C.  W.  Post  and 
the  works  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Pres.s 
Company. 

There  will  lie  ses.-?lons  on  Saturday 
morning  of  the  weekly  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion,  the  daily  newspaper  section,  the 
job  printer  .section,  and  the  Women’s 
Press  Association. 

The  daily  newspaper  section  will  con¬ 
sider  the  impers  of  Harry  Irish,  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette;  C.  M.  Greenway, 
of  the  Flint  Journal,  and  C.  H.  Wayne, 
of  Uudington  News,  who  will  discuss; 
“The  Best  Way  to  Get  Circulation  and 
Keep  It.”  “The  Proper  Policy  in  a  One- 
Newspaper  Field,”  “The  Daily  as 
a  .Means  of  Civilization.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AdvertUements  under  thin  claneification.  twenty 
five  centB  a  hne.  each  insertion.  Count  six 
w(trds  to  the  line. 


Knn'OIUAI,.S  written  trainefi  htitic)!*  on 
timely  Hnl»juetH  of  to-day.  Turn  tlila  |^ro!^lem 
over  to  me  iiml  turn  your  attention  to  getting 
busiiiesK,  ItuteK  <|uite  reiiMoiintde ;  aervice  noiin- 
IH'Hehnble  Write  for  «iK»i*lnieU8  anil  teriiiH.  I*. 
O.  Box  237,  Waverly  Tenn. 


WANTKI)  lU'Y — A  tiioroiiKtily  ex|ierien<*eil 
e>lit<»r  ami  imbliHher  waiitK  t  >  imy  a  iiayinx 
weekly  or  ilaily  paper;  Uepiihliean  or  imJeiien- 
deiit :  West  or  Stmiliwi^st  only:  wonlil  iMHisiiler 
part  interest ;  only  iliKiiiHed.  siilisfaiitial  pro|M>si- 
tioiis  will  In*  eoiisiilered.  I'resiMit  y>mr  ease  fully 
ami  elearly.  .Address  432  W.  Twelhli  St., 
ttklalioma  (*ity.  Gkla. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 

Tlie  Killior  nnti  Piibllnher  nnd  the 
JntiriinllMt  iiuitntiilMH  nn  effloli'nl  roriM  of  palil 
oorr<*»(hiiiil<-iit*»  at  the  following  important  tra<lr 
wntrex ;  Bnaton,  Plill.'utolphla,  Toronto,  Cleve- 
laml,  PlttKburgli,  Clnrliinati,  Detroit.  St.  Loiiia, 
Clilrngo,  Atlanta  New  tlrleana,  Dallas.  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Washington,  Baltimore,  ami  San  Fraurlsco. 
other  ciirri-H|N)iiiIent«  will  lie  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertlaers  and  newspaper  men 
will  And  a  ready  market  for  storlea  of  adver- 
tlsliig  nehleveiiienls.  news  lieuta,  ete..  tiy  ad- 
Uretisiog  the  main  ofllre,  1117  World  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offlces  are  located  as  follows ;  rhlcago. 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St ;  Cbas. 
H.  May,  Mgr. ;  'Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldweil,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbllaher  page  contalna 
672  agate  Itnea,  168  nn  four.  Columns  are  13 
pleaa  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  2Rc.  an  agate  Hne,  flOO 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  easb  discounts 
are  allowed  on  eontracta. 

Small  advertlaements  under  proper  claailflca- 
tlon  wUI  he  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanti'd,  flfteen  cents  a  line;  Bualneaa  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mlscellaneons,  twenty-flve  eenta  a 
line,  and  Sltnatloni  Wanted,  ten  cents  s  Has, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  anem- 
ployed  s  flfty-word  or  eight-line  adverttaemont 
will  bs  puhUahed  two  times  FRKB. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  ta 
tba  home  address.  This  will  Inaura  prompt  da- 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pohllaher  sells  regnlarly 
at  luc.  a  copy.  $2.0U  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Poeseaaions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news- stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man- 
nlng’a  (opposite  the  World  Building),  S3  Park 
Row;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-a-eoud  Street  and  Broadway,  at  baaement 
enlnnce  to  Subway;  Brentano'a  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Muck's,  Macy’a  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  R.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  Q.  Ran,  7tb  and  Chentnnt 
Streets ;  Wm,  Sobel,  Bulletin  Bnllding  Newt 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Honae  Newt  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop.  41$  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenla,  511  Fsnr- 
teentb  Street.  N.  W, 

Chicago — PouDui  Book  Store,  8T  N.  OInrk 
Street;  Post  Offles  News  Os.,  Monroe  Street; 
Oise.  Levy  eirc.  Cs.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder’e  News  Stere,  Snperter 
Street,  oppesite  Poet  OOce;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Oo.,  69  Inmod  St.,  W. 

San  Franelsoo — B.  J.  Bldwoll  Oo.,  T4S  Mnrkot. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Adveriutmtnu  uH4er  this  vlosstfU'utton,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  tnsertwn.  i  ount  six 
loords  to  the  line.  I'or  those  unemployed, 
mtt  to  exceed  &U  words,  two  insertions  FUhH, 

Ai»VKKTISlNU  MT\A(Tinr"oriTm”inon^ 
sulmol,  hint*  exiHTlgMice — tivo  with  an 

HK‘‘nuy.  c>n«Ts  hiK  s4‘rvl<‘*»s  pmifrossivt*  iiianu* 
factuier.  iDveHtiKute  uiy  aiiility  ami  int^'grity 
ami  h‘t  me  show  you  what  ativertisiiig  aa  pro- 
miilKat«‘tl  hy  m-xlern  methuda  will  do  fur  you. 
Addrt^s  Kihuit'iicy.  cure  Kditor  and  Diiidiaher. 

ADVKUriSING  MAN — ExiHTieneed.  An  ener¬ 
getic  aollcitor  and  uii  e\iH*rt  (‘opy  writer  dealrea 
p.mmiieiit  iKisUlon  with  prugreasive  dally  In  city 
of  abiiui  r>0.oo<>  or  larger.  Ad  Craft,  043  Madi- 
tmn  Street,  HnKiki.Mi,  N.  Y. 

BUeSINKSS  UK  ClUCtXATIUN  MANAUEIU- 
Man  Mith  tifteen  yeara  experience  wuu.a  poai- 
ttoii  as  Circulation  Manager  in  large  city  or 
BusiiUKa  .Manager  on  amall  city  dully.  Thorough 
training  in  all  phaaes  of  the  hualiieaK  eml.  Tein- 
lK*rate  and  reiiahle;  Hatlafactury  n*ferences.  In¬ 
terview  solicited.  A<l<lrcsK  K  2(M3,  care  F>litt»r 
and  |•nhliaher. 

CAUTUUMST — HKI’UUTKH — Young  man  grad¬ 
uating  from  college  in  June — JournaliKin  cuurae — 
exiierlem^l  iNith  aa  artist  and  writer,  original, 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  wunta  uewspa|)er 
isisitioii  anywhere.  Will  atart  with  Hiiiall  salary 
if  there  is  iipportunity  fur  advamTUM'iit.  Samples 
Mild  referenda  u|>oii  nspiest.  .VddiN'ss  J.,  ISll, 
<’are  Editor  and  Ihihlisher. 

CAKTUOMST — Cartoons  are  a  great  and  pay 
ing  feature,  1  originate  the  kind  that  have  hu¬ 
mor  as  well  as  the  ‘‘punch.”  If  you  are  Inter¬ 
ested,  write  me.  .Mmlorate  salary.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  K  2UU4,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CuMIMisiTUU — Linoty|>e  o|ierutor;  tubular; 
news.  book.  Job  and  law  ;  no  boozer:  ten  years 
at  case,  stone.  j«»b.  etc,  .\ddress  E.  Hughes, 
care  Chus.  ilowaid.  32'^ln-an  St..  Brooklyn. N.Y- 
~  CIUVlXaTIU.N  M A^A( j E It— Tla^~  had  1  '3 
years*  exiK'rlence  on  MetrotKilitaii  papers.  Also 
had  great  success  in  i'romotion  work.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  references.  Address  K  2005,  care  Editor 
and  i*nbiisher. 

EUITOKIAL  WKIIEK — Am  oimmi  for  iieniiH- 
iietit  position  at  head  of  small  city  daily.  Uver 
eight  years’  exiH*rleuce  in  uews|iUiK‘r  and  jt»b 
printing  business.  Thorough  kuowle<lge  all  de- 
iwrtments  of  both.  Prefer  city  of  15.(H>0  or  over 
that  is  live  and  growing.  News  and  editorial 
writer  of  exceptional  aldlity.  Gootl  executive, 
and  aide  to  oiKTute  plant  efficiently  an  1  ih-oiio 
mically.  Highest  references.  Give  all  details.  In 
eluding  amount  of  salary  in  first  letter.  Atlilres.xi 
(  has.  L.  Stone.  Box  27<>,  Harrisimrg.  Ill 

EDITOKIAL  WlilTEK,  feature  writer,  copy 
reader,  reporter.  Long  exiM*rience  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  pii|M>r8,  ami  inagazineH.  Cnlverslty 

man.  35.-  marricHl ;  have  truvelcNl  extensively. 
Willing  to  start  on  low  salary  and  prove  ability. 
Address  K  2009.  care  Editor  and  Publisher.  ^ 
EDITOUIaL  WUITEU— I'osition  on  trade  or 
newspajier — age  20--two  years*  exinrlence  gen 
eral  re|K>rtlng-  -e<litorial  and  spcK’ial  articb-s--- 
start  low.  Address  K  2010.  c'ure  Editor  and 

Puidisher. _ 

KHITtHt  AM»  MANAtJEK.  wltli  record  for 
resnits,  sf'eks  |H>sUioii  in  fuU  eiiarge  of  daily 
In  city  of  15,0<Kt  to  5o.OtH>.  In  present  i)o8itioii 
two  years.  First  yt*ar  showetl  increase  of  35 
|H*r  cent,  over  bu'^iimss  of  predwessor,  and  25 
lier  cent.  In  circiilutinn.  TIds  year,  so  far.  the 
liiereHse  over  last  has  02  |»er  cent.  Ten 

years  of  exiHTlence,  marrUsI,  steady.  Would 
want  Oo  days'  notice,  but  might  arrange  to  c*ome 
on  3tL  Prefer  central  states.  Write  K  2007, 

can-  Editor  ami  Puidisher. _ 

KIHTUKIAL  .MAN,  wlio  can  write  news  or 
fiction,  and  knows  technical  eml  of  magazine  and 
newspaiHT  gao^  from  A  to  Izzard,  wants  to  con¬ 
nect  with  puidisher.  .\ddress  E.  W.  Manifold, 

134  Moffatt  St  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

MAIUNtJ  ROOM  FOREMAN-  Ten  years*  ex- 
|K*rien<*e  on  the  largest  pa|K‘rs  In  the  country. 
(%»mtietent  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  A  i>e- 
llever  In  strict  economy  and  efficiency.  Will 
gladly  consider  any  offer.  Address  .\-100,  care 
Eilitor  and  Publisher.  ^ 

MANAGER  OR  A. SSI  ST  A  NT— Young  man.  12 
years*  exi>erience.  Now  employed  as  .\dvertising 
Manager  in  charge  of  foreign  and  IcH’al  adver¬ 
tising  ami  acting  as  assistant  business  manager, 
desires  new  connection  at  once,  account  of  pres¬ 
ent  management  having  sold  out.  A  proiliKN^r 
and  can  turn  a  loser  into  a  gu<><l  imyer.  Have 
had  varit*d  exi)erience,  eKi>e<*ially  in  advertising, 
pHNlucIng  and  selling  copy.  Prefer  Southern  city 
of  30.d00  to  fiU.OttO.  Will  stand  closest  Investi¬ 
gation  Get  in  touch  with  me.  Salary  reason¬ 
able  to  l)egin  until  show'  results.  Address  Pro- 
dneer.  care  Kditor  and  Publisher. 

i’KESSMA.N. — Thoroughly  coiiiistciit,  who  has 
made  s|HH*lal  study  of  press  mom  conditions, 
handling  of  pn|>er,  waste  and  cost,  the  production 
of  goTMi  printing  se^^ks  employment.  Qualified  to 
assume  charge  of  plant,  have  executive  ability 
and  can  pnsluce  results.  HiglM*st  references. 
Not  conne<d(s|  with  rnlon.  AiUlrt^ss  K  2(K)2,  care 
Hiiltor  and  Puidisher. 

REPORTER  and  isdice  news  man.  five  years* 
exi>erienee,  S4*eks  place  in  large  city.  Pan  make 
givHl.  salary  no  obje<»t.  Addr<*ss  K  2020. 

SOI.K’ITOR — Young  man,  26,  2  years*  experi¬ 
ence  soliciting  for  Chicago  Representative  In 
Western  Foreign  Field  on  dailies  seek  like  posi¬ 
tion  with  western  publishers  representative  strict¬ 
ly  ten»iK*rate — gilt-edge  reference's — hare  ability 
nnd  apiK'arance—  knows  the  agencb*s  and  adver- 
tls4*rs.  Will  oonsitbT  dally  anywhere  In  the  U. 
8.  Salary  comineDMurnte  with  n^sults  produced. 
Aihlress  K  290d.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SKCUFTAKY  TO  PFRUSHKR-  Ijidy  wishes 
a  iHisitiun  as  secretary  to  pnblishrr  or  advertising 
manager.  Remrd  of  12  years  with  one  news- 
l>aiK»r.  Th»»roughly  understamls  the  details  of 
publishing  and  advertising  husiiuMts.  Salary  $18 
l>er  weedc.  Now  employeel.  but  can  accept  new 
situation  any  time.  Ad<lr«*ss  K  2024.  care  Ali¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

STKRK<  )T  Y  i'K  SITpERI  NTENDENT— A  cap- 
able  stereotyper  now  foreman  of  a  leading  dally 
desires  a  [temiRDcnt  position  ss  stereotype  super¬ 
intendent  where  efficiency  and  progressive  meth- 
oils  will  be  appreciated  accoialing  to  results. 
Atkiress  J  t825.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


$23,000  buys  western  daily 
which  is  the  leader  in  its  field. 
Annual  cash  receipts  over  $25,- 
000.  In  1915  returned  owner 
over  $4,000  for  personal  effort 
and  investment.  Proposition 
N.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$6,000  Cash 

balance  deferred  will  buy  a  sub¬ 
stantial  New  York  State  weekly 
newspaper;  earned  net  last 
year  about  S5,000,  including 
owner’s  salary.  Unusually  good 
plant,  including  linotype. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Sewspaper  and  Magazine  Properties, 

Times  Bldg..  New  York 

Lower  Prices 


On  iunvs])a]M*r  jiropertics  in 
all  jiarts  of  the  eonnti’y. 
Msiiiy  exclnsivi*  jiropositions 
uj)  to  ^1,.")00,()(I0.  Write  with 
references  to 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 

\ewB,iaper  Propertiea, 
I.ITCHFIBTI.D.  IM. 

Newspaper  and  Printing 
Plants 

Appraised,  Iiiveotorle^l  and  Insurance  value 
guaranteed.  Accuracy  secured  and  time  sav¬ 
ed  for  sellers  and  investors.  Newspaper 
Appraisal  Asso.,  13-15  Fort  St.,  W.  Detroit. 


FOR  SALE 


AdeertUiiitnent,  under  tkU  elateiflcallon,  Hfleen 
cent,  ver  line,  each  imertion.  Count  lU 
word,  Jo  Ike  line. 

FOR  SALK — KtKlit-|>»xv  daily  newsiMtiKT.  to 
gctlier  witli  Bwkly  cdttliiD  in  Illlnoig  city  of 
5,r>0<l:  Standard  Llnotyia*  an.1  all  nn.lorn  exiiilp- 
niont  for  nonsimiier  work  and  Job  priiitini;.  Haa 
•■ariipd  for  Its  owner  $11,000  In  past  three  years. 
Ilealtli  i>oor.  must  give  it  up.  Will  take  $I2.IMI0 
e:isli  to  swinit  deal.  Don't  answer  unless  ne'an 
business.  Address  K  2003,  care  Kditor  and  Fub- 
llsher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Adrertisements  under  this  classi/tcation,  fifteen 
Cf'nts  ptr  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 

words  to  the  line. 

ADVERTISING  si>LICITDU— Truing  advcr~ 
tlslug  solicitor  hiid  copy  pnalui'cr.  who  has  had 
three  y»*ars'  newaimper  exiH»ricnc«*  or  over.  l*re- 
fer  young  man  who  has  made  goo<1  in  daily 
news|Mip#*r  work  in  a  city  under  HMi.IKH)  and 
who  d<‘sir«‘s  to  come  to  a  larger  daily  i»ap»T. 
Must  In‘  of  good  addr<‘Ks  and  apiiearance  and 
of  tin*  l>i‘st  of  habits.  A  iwt^grt'ssive.  ambitious, 
ami  energetic  man  will  receive  gt>od  salary  ami 
rapid  advamaunent.  Give  full  lairticulars  in 
first  letter.  .Address  Box  123.  care  E$litor  and 
Rnblislu  r. 

RTSINESS  MANAtiER  wanted  for  eaUblUbetl 
Wasliington  We«'kly.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  for 
capalde  man  with  $5,000 — financial  backing. 
Will  conshler  lease  from  resptmsible  parly.  Ad¬ 
dress  Business  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  1242,  Wash- 
iiigton.  D.  r. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— Capable  man  with 
working  knowle<!ge  of  newspaiier  editorial  writing 
to  assist  e4iitor;  should  he  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions.  men  and  affairs  in  Eastern  Pennaylrania. 
S4>ml  samples  of  work,  give  experience  and  such 
Information  as  will  enable  advertiser  to  Judge 
qualifications.  Address  K.,  2019,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. _ 


STENOGRAPHER — A  yoting  man  who  it  a 
gi>od  stenographer  and  typewriter,  and  has  some 
knowledge  of  half  tones.  eleetr$>tyi)es  will  be 
given  a  position  in  the  advertising  department 
of  a  Bnvdtlyn  manufacturer,  as  an  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager.  Applications  should 
be  directed  to  Box  21.  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 
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C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  PreM  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 

Most  For 
The  Dolleir 

That’s  what  our  illustrated 
news  matrix  and  feature 
service  represents.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n 

WorU  BuiUiog  Frederick  Building 

New  York  CleveUnd 

USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Oficee,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 

Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 
A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  istb  Sl  a  Locust  Atc.,  Bklrn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


THE  EDITpR 

WHAT  THE  EDITOR  OWES 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Rapp  Is  Under  a  Moral  Obligation 
to  Help  It  to  Become  Cleaner,  Purer, 
and  Better -  Should  Cultivate  Accuracy 
of  Statement  and  Be  Careful  of  Reputa¬ 
tions— Other  Valuable  Suggestions. 

"Mirror  the  life  of  your  commimity." 
To  do  so  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  to  the  country  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  according  to  John  M. 
Rapp,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wayne  County  Record,  who  addressed 
the  conference  of  Illinois  editors  and 
business  managers  at  Urbana,  Ill. 

Mr.  Rapp,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  down-State  publishers,  captioned 
his  remarks  “The  Editor’s  Relation  to 
the  Community — A  Plea  for  an  Ideal," 
and  said,  in  part: 

"While  the  primary  object  of  each  of 
us  in  engaging  in  the  business  of  vend¬ 
ing  news  is  to  receiv'e  a  due  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  labor  we  expend  and  just 
return  for  the  capital  invested,  there  is, 
I  believe,  an  underlying  obligation  from 
the  newspaper  man  to  the  community 
that  he  serves,  that  is  more  binding 
than  the  obligation  of  the  vendor  of  any 
other  commodity. 

THK  COMMON  n)E.\L  OF  ALL. 

"For  each  of  us  there  can  be  the  one 
common  ideal,  the  one  common  great 
ambition  which  should  engross  and  ab¬ 
sorb  us  all;  to  so  conduct  the  vending 
of  our  wares  that  the  communities  from 
which  we  draw  our  sustenance  will  be 
made  better  and  cleaner  and  purer,  and 
that  no  word  printed  or  implied  will  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  harm  than  good. 

"Make  your  paper  a  mirror  reflecting 
truthfully  and  accurately  all  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  community  that  you 
serv'e  and  give  such  of  the  news  of  the 
outer  world  as  your  space  will  permit? 
Yea  No. 

"With  the  constant  example  before  us 
of  the  effort  of  the  great  dailies  to  sat¬ 
isfy  what  they  believe  to  be  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  sensational,  regardless  of 
the  accuracy  of  fact,  with  their  example 
of  news  colored  to  fit  policies  and  their 
succeas  in  their  efforts,  we  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  if  we  try  to  emulate  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  to  make  our  papers  smaller 
mirrors  of  the  same  pattern;  but  we 
hold  a  more  Intimate  relation  to  our 
customers.  We  could  not  ‘get  away 
with  it’  if  we  would.  Too  many  of  our 
readers  know  something  Of  the  facts 
and  if  we  are  not  true  to  our  best  ideals 
and  are  not  accurate  and  honest,  we 
will  be  detected  and  will  surely  lose  the 
respect  of  our  readers. 

FIRST  REOriSITE  TO  RESPECT. 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
profession,  generally,  of  the  country 
press  to  cultivate  accuracy.  The  first 
requisite  to  the  respect  of  our  customers 
is  that  when  they  see  a  picture  reflected 
in  our  mirror  they  may  feel  that  it  is 
honestly  and  accurately  portrayed.  The 
second  is  that  they  should  feel  that  the 
picture  gives  sufficient  of  the  details 
to  make  it  full  and  complete. 

"Reflect  the  picture  of  all  the  happen¬ 
ing?  We  are  the  merchants  of  de¬ 
scriptions  of  events.  The  customers 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  they  will 
receive  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  of  the  day  and  week  but  ther- 
are  many  things  that  are  better  not  re¬ 
flected  from  that  mirror.  In  the  inti¬ 
mate  life  of  the  community  in  which 
we  move,  we  may  cause  pain  and  hu¬ 
miliation,  scandal  and  disgrace,  by 
yielding  to  the  ambition  to  reflect  a 
bright  little  picture  that  will  please  a 
few  and  will  cause  others  to  weep  and 
hang  their  heads  with  shame  and  no 
on*  be  the  better  for  the  effort  at  wit 
or  thoroughness. 

"Grave  or  Important  matters  of  news 
that  become  events  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignored,  ever, 
and  retain  the  respect  of  the  readers, 
but,  for  many  things,  we  believe  the 
controlling  idea  should  be:  ‘Will  there 
be  more  good  than  harm  result  from  the 
printing?* 
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"By  conscientiously  reflecting  from 
and  through  our  mirror,  pictures  that 
portray  conditions  as  they  exist,  and 
other  pictures  of  conditions  as  they 
might  exist  and  as  we  believe  they 
should  exist,  we  may  join  hands  with 
those  of  our  customers  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  with  us  for  the  great  betterments 
that  are  needed  in  every  community, 
and  we  may  aid  in  bringing  these  bet¬ 
ter  conditions. 

BE  PATIENT  FOR  RESULTS. 

"We  should  not  be  impatient  if  re¬ 
sults  apiiear  slowly.  If  we  conscienti¬ 
ously  reflect  the  picture  of  the  good  as 
we  see  it,  we  will  have  done  our  part. 

"In  fearlessly  grivlng  the  facts  that 
the  public  should  have  for  its  best  in¬ 
terest,  lies  the  true  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  press,  omitting  such  unnecessary 
pictures  as  will  cause  pain  and  sorrow 
and  do  no  good. 

“I  would  that  the  community  served 
by  every  paper  in  the  State,  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  editor  was  honestly  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  that 
community;  that  his  news  pictures 
were  accurate  and  complete  and  that 
back  of  it  ail  was  an  honest  purpose 
to  serve  the  best  Interest  of  those  to 
whom  he  offered  his  warea 

“The  best  of  it  ail  is  that  such  a  repu¬ 
tation  and  such  a  policy  does  not  in  the 
long  run  cost  you  friends,  or  lose  you 
customers.  It  pays." 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

M.  J.  Parker,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Ard¬ 
more.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  forty-three  years. 

Fredesuck  B.  Fornshbll,  business 
manager  of  the  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call- 
Leader,  died  a  few  days  ago  of  uraemic 
poisoning.  Elmer  E.  Fornshell,  his  fath¬ 
er,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 

Joseph  Beach,  aged  fifty-six  years, 
editor  of  the  Whitehall  (Wis.)  Times- 
Banner,  ended  his  life  on  May  3.  Beach 
had  been  in  ill-health  of  late  and  killed 
himself  In  a  fit  of  despondency. 

William  Parks  Handlt,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  died  at  his  home  there  April  28. 
after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  old  and  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Handly’s  entire  life 
had  been  given  to  the  newspaper  field. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  old 
American,  the  old  Nashville  Sun,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Nashville  Daily  News 
and  the  Banner.  ' 

Knud  Raymond,  formerly  editor  of 
a  newspaper  in  California  and  a  retired 
manufacturer,  died  on  May  4  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home,  12  Kingston  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn.  He  was  born  in  Den¬ 
mark  sixty-eight  years  ago  and  was  for 
many  years  a  close  friend  of  the  late 
Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Theoixire  Rudd,  one  of  the  oldest  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin, 
died  May  5,  of  general  debility  at  his 
home,  100  Elton  Street,  Brooklyn.  He 
was  in  his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Rudd 
formerly  was  purchasing  agent  and  at 
one  time  was  in  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  desk  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bulletin  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
and  later  when  that  -  newspaper  was 
consolidated  with  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  he  continued  in  its  employ.  Mr. 
Rudd  leaves  his  wife,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

William  H.  Kicks,  postmaster  at  Le- 
onia,  N.  J.,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Englewood  (N.  J.)  Times,  died  at  his 
home  In  Leonia  on  May  9,  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  of  bright’s  disease.  He 
was  fifty-nine  years  old. 

Maxwell  H.  Swain,  a  former  New 
York  Herald  reporter,  died  May  4,  of 
typhoid  fever  at  the  home  of  his  moth¬ 
er,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Swain,  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Mr.  Swain  accompanied  the  Ford 
peace  expedition  to  Europe.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  old  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 


NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 

The  April  prize-winners — eacli  of 
wh6m  received  $15 — for  the  best  long 
and  short-story  and  the  best  head,  writ¬ 
ten  during  that  period,  have  just  lieen 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  They  are  as  follows: 
Best  long  story.  Miss  Blanche  Brace; 
best  short  story,  R.  H.  Leek;  best  head, 
H.  A.  Pierce.  Since  the  announcement 
of  the  contest  was  published  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  several  months 
ago,  the  Tribune  has  received  many  let¬ 
ters  of  congratulation  on  its  enterprise, 
from  readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  who  state  that  no  more  com¬ 
mendable  way  for  encouraging  the 
work  of  reporters  and  copyreaders 
could  be  found  by  any  editor,  than  this 
story  and  head-writing  contest,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Tribune. 

Telephone  dictation  system  has  lieen 
installed  by  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
which  is  proving  to  be  helpful  to  the 
copy  desk  in  getting  last-minute  news 
into  the  paper  at  press  time. 

"Gas  Range  Week’’  was  fittingly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Cleveland  (O.)  new.spapers 
with  liberal  advertising  and  story, 
telling  about  the  local  exhibits,  'rhe 
Plain-Dealer  carried  a  full  page  of  in¬ 
formation  to  that  end  on  Sunday,  and 
the  Leader,  News,  and  Press  did  quite 
as  well  during  the  week.  The  fact  that 
natural  gas  is  used  in  Cleveland  exclu¬ 
sively  brought  the  business. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  Is  conducting  a 
bird-cage  building  contest  among  the 
young  people  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Isl¬ 
and.  Gold  and  silver  medals  will  be 
given  to  prize-winriers.  More  than  2,- 
000  entries  have  been  received  to  date. 

The  Baltimore  News  announces  that 
it  will  present  a  large  United  States 
flag  to  the  military  organization  that 
passes  the  reviewing  stand  in  the  best 
order  on  May  17,  when  the  prepared¬ 
ness  parade  takes  place  in  Baltimore. 
This  parade  will  be  similar  to  the  one 
being  held  in  New  York  to-day. 

The  Chicago  Examiner,  on  April  14, 
scored  the  most  notable  news  "beat"  in 
its  history  when  it  published  in  full  the 
Carranza  note  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  ordering  the  American  troops 
out  of  Mexico.  The  demand  for  copies 
of  the  paper  containing  this  important 
piece  of  news,  which  was  not  even  hint¬ 
ed  at  in  other  papers,  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Mayor  Thompson,  in  extending 
his  congratulations  to  the  Examiner, 
said:  “The  story  was  a  wonderful  ‘beat,’ 
and  the  fact  that  it  contained  news  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  makes  me  wonder  how 
it  was  kept  exclusive.  The  enterprise  of 
the  Examiner  and  of  the  newspaper  man 
who  obtained  the  story  cannot  be  com¬ 
plimented  too  highly.” 

Prosperous  Benefit  Association 

The  fifth  annual  statement  of  the 
New  York  World  Benefit  Association 
makes  a  fine  showing  of  progress  and 
of  economy  of  management,  the  cost  of 
the  latter  averaging  but  3  per  cent,  of 
total  receipts.  The  membership  has  in¬ 
creased  from  150  to  326,  and  thus  far 
more  than  $56,000  has  been  dlstriimted 
for  ^ck  benefits  to  members.  The  cost 
of  each  $10  weekly  benefit  has  aver.aged 
9  5-13  cents  a  week  during  the  past 
five  years.  An  auxiliary  life  insurance 
plan  will  soon  be  put  into  .  effect.  The 
principal  officers  are  Francis  Lynch, 
president:  William  I.  Bhimer,  vice- 
president;  John  E.  Rutan,‘  secretary. 

Montana’s  High-School  Editors  Convene 

Editors  and  bu.siness  managers  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  annuals 
published  by  the  accredited  high  schools 
of  Montana,  gathered,  on  Tuesday,  May 
9,  for  the  second  annual  conference  of 
the  Montana  State  Interscholastic  I’re.ss 
Association  at  the  State  LTniversity  of 
Montana  In  Missoula.  They  di.scu.ssed 
various  problems  which  confront  the 
•  makers  of  high-school  publication.s. 
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JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY 

ONK  of  the  interesting  figures  at  last 
week's  Kansas  newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  at  Lawrence,  was  K.  E.  Kel¬ 
ley,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Republican . 
He  is  a  small-sized,  middle-aged  man, 
with  an  eager  face  and  a  pleasant  man¬ 
ner.  I  met  Mr.  Kelley  two  years  ago 
when  at  the  Kansas  State  University, 
attending  the  first  conference,  and  have 
been  reading  his  weekly  paper  ever 
since,  although  I  do  not  know  a  soul 
in  his  town  except  the  editor  himself. 
He  publishes  such  an  apptcaling  paper, 
and  writes  in  such  an  original  and  at¬ 
tractive  manner  that  I  feel  well  repaid 
for  reading  the  Republican. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  having  devoted 
the  most  of  his  life  to  teaching  in  high 
schools.  Then  something  happened  that 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  field  in  which 
he  had  toiled,  and  become  a  country 
newspaper  editor.  In  telling  me  about 
it  he  .said; 

“I  had  seen  four  of  my  children  grad¬ 
uate  from  high  school,  and  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  graduation  of  the  oldest  son 
he  left  for  the  wheatflelds;  then  he  got 
work  in  the  division  offices  of  the  Santa 
P6  at  Dodge  City;  then  he  went  on 
to  California  and  is  there  yet.  He  has 
made  good  with  an  oil  company,  and 
has  recently  married.  But  he  has  never 
been  back. 

‘‘His  going  set  me  to  thinking.  I 
wanted  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  children 
near  me.  But  one  daughter  went  back 
to  Indiana  seven  years  ago  on  a  visit, 
liked  it,  and  is  now  and  has  since  that 
time  been  teaching  in  the  old  town 
where  I  once  taught.  And  I  thought 
some  more. 

"One  day  I  had  a  chance  to  lease  the 
Toronto  Republican  for  a  year,  with  an 
option  on  buying  it.  It  had  never  paid, 
but  like  a  flash  it  came  to  me  that 
here  was  a  chance  to  hold  the  family 
together.  It  would  be  a  ca.se  of  .<Esop’s 
tale  of  “The.  Man  and  Seven  Sticks.” 
None  of  us  knew  anything  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  side  of  the  printshop. 

“In  six  months  we  were  getting  out 
the  paper  and  doing  job  work  without 
hired  help.  We  got  business  and  pros¬ 
pered.  We  bought  a  machine  and  new 
jobbers.  And  we  went  after  business. 
Ours  is  a  little  town  of  800  people.  We 
are  making  as  much  clear  money  as 
any  one  in  town,  aside  from  the  First 
National  Bank.  Some  of  us  are  on  the 
job  all  the  time.  We  get  to  work  at  7 
A.  M.,  and  some  one  is  here  until  G 
P.  M.  We  sire  always  on  hand. 

“You  may  remember  that  I  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  State  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  Manhattan.  It  was  an  hon¬ 
or,  of  course,  though  I  felt  that  there 
were  dozens  of  men  entitled  to  the 
place  through  long  service,  while  I  was 
but  a  new  man.  I  would  be  foolish, 
however,  to  say  I  do  not  know  why  it 
happened.  It  came  about  because  the 
exchanges,  daily  and  weekly,  had  been 
reprinting  practically  all  our  editorial 
page,  among  them,  for  more  than  three 
years — and  we  refuse  to  get  into  quar¬ 
rels  with  country  papers  near  us.  In 
other  words,  I  had  been  pretty  well 
advertised.  Advertising  pays,  you  know. 

“As  to  the  local  matter  in  our  paper, 
I  know  everybody  for  miles  around.  I 
can  sit  in  the  office  door  and  get  more 
news  than  some  men  could  get  with 
two  reporters.  As  to  our  editorial  page. 
It  is  the  least  of  our  troubles.  Most 
any  of  the  family  could  do  the  para- 
graph.s.  The  long  editorial,  of  course,  I 
handle.  I  have  not  failed  to  sec  it  re^ 
printed  somewhere  in  over  three  years. 

“Two  years  ago  the  Missus  and  I  took 
our  honeymoon  trip  to  Colorado.  We’ve 
been  married  thirty-four  years,  but  up 
to  that  time  had  never  felt  able  to  take 
a  trip  together  for  a  vacation  before.” 

Frank  I..erot  Blancharp. 


\LBERT  P.  TERHUNE  RETIRES 


collaborated  with  William  C.  de  Mille  in 
a  libretto  of  “Nero,”  a  comic  opera. 

Mr.  Terhune  is  a  member  of  the  Bar¬ 
nard,  Authors',  and  Adventurers'  Clubs. 
He  is  an  expert  in  physical  culture 
topics,  and  during  his  vacation  a  large 
part  of  his  spare  time  will  be  spent  in 
tramps  and  horseback  rides  through  the 
woods  and  in  swimming  and  fishing  in 
the  lake  bordering  his  estate. 


You  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  the 
8,000  peculiarly  exclusive 
daily  circulation  of  the 
“Gazette”  among  a  con- 
stituracy  of  high  character 
and  maximum  buying 
power,  provides  a  medium 
that  no  advertiser  can  af¬ 
ford  to  overlook  in  our 
territory. 

The  vendor  of  mer¬ 
chandise  necessarily  seeks 
people  with  money  to 
spend,  and  where  can  he  be 
more  likely  to  find  them 
than  among  the  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  high  -  minded, 
good  thinking,  daily  read¬ 
ers  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
definite  policy  in  favor  of 
the  better  things. 


K\eiiin§;  World  Magazine  Editor  Takes 
Vacation  to  Follow  Literary  Pursuits. 

Albert  Payson  Terhune,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  magazine  editor 
and  special  writer  on  the  New  York 
Keening  World,  will  leave  that  paper 
to-niorrow  for  an  extended  vacation  at 
hi.s  summer  home.  Sunny  Bank,  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  N.  J.  '  During  Mr.  Terhune's 
absence  from  the  World  his  place  will 
be  taken  by  Charles  Darnton,  dramatic 


Editors  Combine  to  Buy  Waste  Paper 
The  GCorgia-Tennessee  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  at  Dalton  recently 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  forces  over 
the  two  States  to  help  relieve  the  paper 
famine  which,  beginning  in  Germany, 
is  sweeping  the  world  and  becoming 
more  serious  than  the  question  of  dye 
supply.  The  company  expects  to  in¬ 
terest  every  trade  body  in  the  two 
States.  They  propose  to  purchase  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  tons  of  old  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  rags  this  year,  paying  the 
freight  into  Dalton  from  all  towns,  and 
shipping  in  carload  lots  to  northern 
mills.  The  company  is  headed  by  Nel¬ 
son  Shipp,  editor  of  the  Dalton  Daily 
Tiibune. 


Advertising  for  Preparedness 

Doremus  &  .Morse,  of  31  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  city,  who  are  placing 
the  advertising  of  the  Military  Training 
Camp  Association,  are  planning  to  use 
big  space  where  local  enthusiasm  is 
shown  in  favor  of  preparedness,  in 
newspapers  which  devote  editorial  and 
news  space  to  the  question  of  prepared¬ 
ness,  and  also  reports  of  the  training 
camps  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.;  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Ga. :  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Salt 
I.iake  City,  Utah;  Monterey,  Cal.;  Amer¬ 
ican  Lake,  Wash.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
and  the  sub-junior  camp  at  Fort  Terry, 
Plum  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


York,  Pa.,  Gazette 


S.  C.  Beckwith 


Albert  Payson  Terhune. 

critic,  with  the  assistance  of  Hazen 
Conklin  and  Henry  Paxton.  Mr.  Ter¬ 
hune  will  devote  his  vacation  to  lit¬ 
erary  work. 

Albert  Payson  Terhune  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  short-story  writers  of  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  of  newspaper  workers.  The  out¬ 
put  of  his  pen  for  several  years  past  is 
.said  to  have  exceeded  a  million  words 
a  year.  His  stories  have  appeared  in 
many  American  magazines. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  pillar 
of  strength  to  the  Evening  World's 
magazine  section,  where  hundreds  of  his 
instructive  special  articles  have  been 
published.  Many  of  these  have  been 
syndicated  throughout  the  country. 

Some  of  his  principal  articles  were; 

“Stories  of  Presidents,”  “Fifty  Famous 
Blackguards,”  “Stories  of  Great  Novels,” 

"Fifty  Historic  Heartbreakers,”  “Stories 
of  the  Opera,"  and  “Fifty  Sirens  of  His¬ 
tory." 

.Mr.  Terhune  began  his  literary  career 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Columbia 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1893,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mary  Virginia  Hawes- 
Terhune  (.Marion  Harland),  and  was 
boin  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  December  21, 

1872.  His  father  was  the  late  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Payson  Terhune. 

After  his  graduation  from  Columbia, 

Mr.  Terhune  w’ent  abroad  and  travelled 
on  horseback  through  Syria  and  Egypt. 

He  joined  the  World  staff  in  1894,  and 
two  years  later  published  his  first  book, 

"Syria  from  the  Saddle.”  His  next  work  York, 
wa.s  “Columbia  Storie.s,”  published  in 
1897,  and  in  1900  he  collaborated  with  ^ 

his  mother  in  the  production  of  a  novel 
entitled,  “Dr.  Dale:  Story  Without  a  Henry  1 

Moral.”  Among  his  other  books  are  dor  to  M 
“The  Secret  of  the  Blue  House,”  “The  libel  suit  i 
Shadow  of  the  Prophet,”  “Caleb  Con-  D.  C.,  af 
over.  Railroader,”  “The  World's  Great  publisher. 
Kvents,”  “The  Fighter,”  “The  New  publlcatio 
Mayor,”  and  “The  Woman.”  He  also  tlon. 


Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Detroit. 


Want  Mail-Order  Houses  Barred 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  10. — Represen¬ 
tatives  of  newspapers,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  detilers,  jobbers,  and  travelling  men 
appeared  before  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair  Board  and  protested  against*  the 
use  of  the  grounds  by  mail-order  houses. 
"The  pre.servation  of  community  inter¬ 
ests  demands  the  barring  of  these 
houses,  which  pay  no  taxes,”  said  J.  M. 
Dresser,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  U.  C.  T.  The  inception  of 
the  protest  was  the  display  which  an 
out.side  house  had  at  the  fair  last  year. 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


Attract! 
Women 
ind  Girl 
Readers. 

The  Subject 
and  tba 
Author 
Combine 
to  make  it 
a  Happy 
Premium. 


BEAUTY 

CULTURE 


TIME  WASTERS 

By  George  Hough  Perry 

Of  all  the  time-wasters  the  business  world  knows. 

And  their  number  is  sure  not  a  few. 

The  worst  l.s  the  man  who's  not  through  when  he  goes. 
Or  the  man  who  won’t  go  when  he's  through. 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
ttO  W.  34 
New 
Toth 


It  is  the  Detroit  Free  Press  that  has 
ordered  four  sixteen-page  decks  from  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  instead  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  as  recently  announced  in  these 
columns.  It  was  a  typographical  error, 
and  not  the  mistake  of  the  writer. 


lASA'wefcCiiv 


] 

t 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

‘*11)0  only  Bufnio  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  colunuis  esclusrve- 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Fertign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


\ln  PITTSBURGH 

Our  Competitors  are  amazed  at  the  growth 
in  Circulation  and  Advertising  being  made 
by 

The  POST  and  The  SUN 
WHY  ? 

I  Because  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun  are  to-day  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  most  wide-awake, 
up-to-date  Daily  papers  ever  published  in 
that  city,  and  the  great  public  is  realizing 
the  fact  more  and  more  every  day. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 


MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

That's  the  situation  In 
PITTSBURGH,  PA„ 

Everybody  Busy.  ‘ 

GAZETTE  TIMES 
CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Have  tbe  largest  dreulatlon. 

I  Combination  Rate,  Daili/  tOe  a  line. 
Combination  Rate,  Dailff  anA  Sutt- 
dar  «eV4e  a  lAne 
For  further  information  write 
Urtian  E.  Dire,  F.  A.  Mgr.,  Pyb..  Pa. 
J.C.  Wilbeiduia  J.  M.  BnnhamCo.  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co 
225  Fifth  Ave.  Miller's  Bids..  Oitcseo  742  Market  St- 
j  NewYork  Qwatical Bldg., Si. Louis  SaaFianaico 


I^ittaburg  iispatrli 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Buildine.  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 

Everv  reader  of 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
is  a  prospect.  No  waste  circu¬ 
lation. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 

You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  1 fMWt 
MORE  THAN . lOUyUW 

What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Times-Leader  ia  tbe  only  one  of  the 
three  New  Haven,  Conn.,  evening  xtewapa- 
pera  which  opened  ita  hooka  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa. 
Tbo  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonia 


Newspaper  Properties 

SpeclaHzliia  In  Central  Waat  and  Sontbem 
Dalllea.  ConSdeatial  eorreapondenea  with 
Bnyera  or  Selleri  Invltod. 

A.  S.  PORTER 

118-iaO  Grlawold  ft.,  Detrwit,  lllch. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

WHAT  HAPPENED  T9  JIM. 

Years  ago,  on  one  of  the  big  dailies, 
was  a  copy-reader  named  Jim,  who  was 
fast  going  to  pieces  through  the  flow¬ 
ing  bowl.  Several  visits  to  the  hospital 
had  failed  to  cure  him,  and  his  friends 
had  about  given  him  up  in  despair. 

One  night,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk,  one 
of  the  office  boys  brought  in  a  stray 
woe-begone  dog  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  street,  and  it  at  once  suggested  an 
idea  to  a  member  of  the  staff,  who 
passed  the  word  along. 

The  dog  was  placed  on  a  desk  near 
Jim,  who  Anally  looked  up  from  his 
work  and  said;  “Hello!  Where  did 
that  dog  come  from?” 

The  rest  of  the  men  in  the  room 
looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

"I  say,”  he  shouted.  “Where  did  that 
dog  come  from?”  ^ 

There  was  no  answer.  But  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  began  to  talk  among 
themselves  in  tones  just  loud  enough 
for  Jim  to  catch. 

“Poor  Jim,*'  .said  one;  “he  thinks  he 
sees  a  dog.” 

“It  will  be  green  monkeys  next,”  re¬ 
marked  another. 

“And  then  he  will  pass  into  the  snake 
.stBge,”  put  in  another.  “Poor  fellow; 
it’s  an  awful  sad  end.” 

Jim  turned  white  as  he  caught  the 
drift  of  the  conversation,  and  then  he 
gave  a  loud  laugh.  “Ha-ha,  boy.s"  he 
shouted.  “I  was  just  fooling  you.  1 
don’t  .see  any  dog,  either." 

FROM  THE  8K1NNER.SV1LLE  SIGNAL. 

“In  answer  to  a  reader  who  asks  us 
if  we  are  to  get  out  a  Shakespearean 
Kevival  Number,  we  are  compelled  to 
answer  that  we  are  not.  Personally,  we 
think  very  well  of  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  town.  The  la.st  time  that 
Hamlet  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Hou.se  it  drew  $22.73,  and  the  next  night 
the  Brooklyn  Borough  Beauties  bur- 
le.sque  show  had  to  put  out  the  S.  H.  O. 
sign.  In  running  a  great  paper  like 
The  Signal,  it  is  necessary  to  cater  to 
the  ta.ste  of  the  public,  so  we  cannot 
waste  .space  on  Shakespeare.  Some 
editors  imagine  that  they  mould  public 
opinion  and  lead  the  public,  but  they 
have  got  another  think  coming.  We 
don’t  intend  to  force  the  Bard  of  Avon 
on  a  populace  that  prefers  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard,  Blue  Skin,  and  the  James  Broth¬ 
ers.  We  certainly  have  a  number  of 
refined  people  in  Skinnersville — and  we 
are  proud  of  them — and  we  give  them 
proper  space  in  our  Home  Page  and 
Society  News,  but  it  is  the  great  mass 
of  people  who  have  made  The  Signal 
the  great  institution  it  is,  and  so 
Shakespeare  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
stick  now  and  again  without  pictures; 
unless  a  literary  craze  should  strike  the 
town  and  a  demand  be  made  for  data 
concerning  a  man  who  has  been  dead 
300  years  and  who  never  heard  an  auto 
honk  or  saw  a  moving  picture.” 

BUSINESS  CONVBRSA'nON. 

“I’m  going  to  raise  the  price  of  your 
print  paper,”  said  the  manufacturer  to 
the  publisher. 

“Good  -  for  I’m  - if  I  can  much 

longer,”  said  the  publisher  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

MUTT  AND  JEFF. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  along  the  Row 
that  Mutt  and  Jeff  have  seen  their  best 
days.  Some  of  the  jokes  they  have 
been  hurling  at  each  other  lately,  were 
old  before  Noah  started  building  the 
ark. 


Free  Baseball  space 
.Makes  magnates  fat — 

Kach  publisher 
Is  wise  to  that. 

Cut  out  the  graft — 

Which  is  all  loss — 

And  make  the  ball 
Gang  come  across. 

Tom  W.  Jackson, 


EA.GROZIER’S  DAUGHTER  A  BRIDE  WORLD’S  VETERANS  AT  DINNER 


Wedded  to  Eliot  Farley,  of  Boston,  at 
Home  of  Parents. 

Boston,  Mas.s.,  May  12. — ^The  wedding 
of  Miss  Helen  Grozier,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ^dwin  A.  Grozier,  of  168 
Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  to  Eliot  Far¬ 
ley,  of  this  city  took  place  yesterday 
noon  in  the  home  of  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness  officiating.  Only  the  members  of 
the  two  families  were  present. 

Miss  Grozier’s  gown  was  of  white 
satin,  with  chiffon  and  pearl  embroidery, 
her  veil  of  tulle  was  fastened  with 
orange  blossoms  and  she  carried  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  white  Spanish  iris. 

The  bride’s  only  attendant  was  Miss 
Alice  Cunningham,  of  Boston,  as  maid 
of  honor.  She  wore  gray  chiffon  and 
carried  tulips.  Her  hat  was  of  yellow. 
Mr.  Farley,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
James  Phillips  Farley,  of  Rowe,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  his  brother,  John  Wells  Far¬ 
ley,  of  this  city  as  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farley  will  live  in  Uedham. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ALLIANCE  ELECTS 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  of  New  Bedford 
Standard,  Chosen  President. 

(Special  to  Tub  Kiutor  and  Publisheb.) 
Boston,  May  11. — Benjamin  H.  An¬ 
thony,  publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Alliance  at 
the  annual  election  to-day,  .succeeding 
Major  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Leader. 

The  other  officers  elected  were:  Sec¬ 
retary,  William  H.  Dow,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  F!xpress;  treasurer,  Charles  H. 
Hastings,  of  the  Lynn  Item;  advisory 
committee,  Kelton  B.  Miller,  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield;  Timothy 
F.  Dwyer,  of  the  Providence  Tribune, 
and  Archibald  McNiell  jr.,  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post. 

At  the  next  meeting  in  June  the 
memliers  will  be  the  gue.sts  of  -Mr.  Mc- 
.Neill  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

PRESS  HELPED  TO  END  STRIKES 

Pittsburgh  Publishers  Among  Arbitrators 
Between  Street-C.ar  Company  and  Its  Men 

Pittsburgh,  May  10. — The  power  of 
the  press  was  demonstrated  in  an  un¬ 
usual  way  during  the  recent  street-car 
strike  in  Pittsburgh.  The  street-car 
men  went  back  to  work  and  the  public 
rode  again  becausfe  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Pittsburgh  publishers,  and  a  committee 
of  five  from  the  Merchants’  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

T.  Hart  Given,  of  the  Sun  and  Post; 
George  S.  Oliver,  of  the  Gazette-Times 
and  Chronicle-Telegraph;  C.  A.  Rook, 
of  the  Dispatch;  Edward  Hope  of  the 
Leader,  acting  in  the  place  of  A.  P. 
Moore,  and  Oliver  S.  Hershman,  of  the 
Pre.s.s,  met  with  a  representative  of  the 
strlker.s,  the  street-car  company  of¬ 
ficials,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee,  to  secure  an  adjustment. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  advertising 
was  dull  during  the  progress  of  the 
strike,  and  the  newspapers  were  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  lack  of  street-car  de¬ 
liveries,  but  they  handled  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  an  admirable  manner  by  means 
of  motor-trucks. 

London  Papern  at  $6.40  Each 
A  Belgian  iianker  now  in  Paris  says 
that  the  chief  luxury  of  life  in  Brussels 
is  the  purchase  of  I^Aindon  and  Paris 
new-sjiaiiers,  which  can  be  had  easily  if 
one  will  pay  the  exorbitant  price  de¬ 
manded.  The  Times,  of  London,  is  worth 
32  francs  ($6.40),  the  Temps,  of  Paris, 
22  ($4.40),  the  Matin,  of  Parl.s,  20  ($4), 
and  the  other  French  papers  eighteen 
(3.60).  The  penalty  for  being  caught 
with  one  of  these  papers  is  not  severe, 
and  is  usually  not  enforced  against  per¬ 
sons  of  good  .standing,  but  the  penalty  for 
the  agency  which  distributes  the  paper.s 
would  be  very  severe. 


Seventy-one  of  Eighty-five  Members  of 

Quarter-Century  Association  Present. 

At  the  .sixth  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Quarter-Century  As¬ 
sociation,  held  Wednesday  night  at  Mou- 
quln’s  downtown  restaurant,  seventy- 
one  of  the  eighty-five  members  were 
present.  The  service  of  these  men  on 
the  World  aggregated  more  than  2,400 
years.  The  dinner  was  on  the  thirty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  pa.s.sing  of  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  ' 

Sixteen  men  who  entered  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  World  in  1890  and  1891 
joined  the  A.ssoclation  on  Monday  night. 
Theodore  Murray,  aged  forty,  i.s  the 
baby  member  of  the  organization. 

Twenty-five  years  of  continuou.s  .ser¬ 
vice  with  the  World  is  neces.sary  to 
membership  in  the  As.sociation. 

Charles  Monaghan  and  William  Jen¬ 
kins,  on  the  pay-roll  since  1875,  are 
the  deans  of  the  Association  in  point 
of  years  of  service,  but  as  to  who  i.s  its 
real  Methusaleh,  inquiry  by  an  infant 
reporter  of  thirty-six  years,  sent  to  “do” 
the  story,  aroused  furious  blushes  on 
the  countenances  of  Ford  Coykendall, 
F.  B.  Saumenig,  Col.  Nelson,  S  Cob- 
leigh,  and.  it  was  rumored,  Johnny  Pol¬ 
lock  and  Thomas  P.  Orr. 

President  Thomas  Y.  Crafts  was  toa.st- 
master,  and  at  the  centre  table  there 
were  Ralph  Pulitzer,  honorary  memlier; 
I.saac  D.  White,  vice-president;  Frank 
McCabe,  secretary;  William  I.  Shimer, 
treasurer;  J.  Angus  Shaw,  treasurer  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Company,  as  well 
as  member  of  the  Quarter-Century  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Ou^  C.  Roeder,  who  has 
recently  done  distinguished  reportorial 
work  for  the  World  in  Germany,  a  staff 
member  of  the  newspaper  since  1886. 

There  were  brief  speeches  by  Italph 
Pulitzer  and  J.  Angus  Shaw,  bearing 
compliments  to  the  loyalty  and  value  of 
the  men  of  the  Quarter-Century  A.s.so- 
eiation  in  the  progress  of  the  World. 
Most  of  tlie  new  member.s,  headed  iff 
Roliert  H.  Deery,  foreman  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  World  composing-room,  had  to  do 
.some  talking.  Enthusiastic  approval 
met  the  suggestion  of  W.  E.  Boselly, 
foreman  of  the  Evening  World  compos¬ 
ing-room,  that  in  future  there  should 
be  an  outing  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  Evening  World — October  10,  1887. 

Profit  on  Advertised  Goods 

William  H.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  of  the  Associated 
.Advertising  CHubs  of  the  World,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  retailer  who  handles  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  is  able  to  make  more 
money  on  an  advertised  article  at  a 
small  margin  of  profit  than  on  an  un- 
advertlsed  article  that  carries  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  profit,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  able  to  turn  over  his  stock  a  larg¬ 
er  number  of  times.  The  department  is 
working  out  .systems  of  accounting 
adapted  to  the  use  of  retail  jewellers, 
grocers,  .shoe-dealers,  druggists,  and 
hardware-dealers. 

Goldberg  Films  in  Can.sdn 

V.  V.  McNitt,  manager  of  the  F^ve- 
nlng  Mail  Syndicate,  which  controls  R. 
L.  Goldberg’s  daily  cartoons  as  well  as 
the  Goldberg  cartoon-motion  pictures, 
was  in  Toronto,  Can.,  this  week,  and 
perfected  arrangements  with  the  World 
Syndicate  Service,  Limited,  of  Toronto, 
to  handle  the  Goldberg  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  To¬ 
ronto  World  contracted  for  the  Gold¬ 
berg  cartoons  at  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  In  Canada  for  a  humorous  news¬ 
paper  feature.  Mr.  McNitt  al.so  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  placing  of  the  Goldberg 
filfti  throughout  Canada  through  Spe¬ 
cialty  Film  Import,  Limited. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Is  sending 
out  invitations  to  its  High  School  Cur¬ 
rent  Events  Bee  and  Orchestral  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  May  19. 
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WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING  circulation  department 


Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 

A-  country-wide  campalgrn  to  bring  The  Cleveland  Advertising  Club, 
the  1917  convention  of  the  Associated  Cleveland,  O.,  held  its  annual  May  din- 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  St.  ner-dance  at  Hotel  Statler  this  week. 
I^ouis  was  started  through  the  May  is-  Kntertainers  included  Harold  P.  Pad- 
sue  of  Associated  Advertising,  the  ofti-  dock,  in  imitations  of  Bert  Williams, 
dal  organ.  Charles  A.  Leedy,  editorial  writer  of 

A  four-page,  beautifully  engraved  the  Youngstown  Telegram  and  member 
leallet  telling  why  St.  Ixruis  should  win  of  the  American  Press  Humorists  in 
the  next  convention  appears  in  the  mag-  “Humor  Off  Hand.”  William  J.  Rad- 
azine  this  will  go  to  the  16,000  mem-  (jatz  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
bers  of  the  150  clubs  of  which  the  As-  .^^,hich  also  included  C.  R.  Walker,  E.  R. 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  are  com-  y^n  Bergen,  E.  C.  Brunner,  C.  B.  Dyer, 

^  .  A.  L.  Englander,  J.  M.  Halter,  C.  R. 

On  the  first  p^e  of  the  leaflet  appears  „„  E  Jacques.  B.  P.  Kinney.  A. 

a  le  ter  from  Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel,  p  McCallie.  A.  J.  McNamara.  Walter 
Jacob  Schreiner,  president  of  the  Mer-  ^i^thews.  J.  S.  Newman.  C.  P.  Salen. 
chants  Excluuige:  C.  H.  Howard,  pres-  ^  p  p  p  ^  j  y^,j 

ident  of  the  Business  Men  s  Leagrue,  and  J _ 

M.  Ti.  Binn,  president  of  the  Advertis-  w-  -  a.  k  r'  t  \rr 

ing  Club  of  St.  Louis,  inviting  members  ^^uba)  Club  in  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

of  the  -Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Indianaixmjs.  Indiana,  May  10. — The 
the  World  to  hold  the  1917  convention  headquarters  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
in  St.  Louis.  have  been  notified  of  the  affiliation  of 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  .Advertising  Club  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
held  its  annual  meeting  last  Monday  Thomas  K.  Kennedy  is  president  and 
and  elected  the  following  officers;  Allen  K.  Johanet,  .secretary.  V.  C.  Dwyer. 
Ayers,  president;  Z.  A.  Jones,  first  vice-  of  the  Advertiser.s'.  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
president;  M.  G.  Nusbaum,  second  vice-  Pa.,  was  in  Havana  and  interested  the 
president;  Robert  W.  Coates,  treasurer,  local  men  in  the  club  which  has  just 
and  J.  G.  Thombury,  secretary.  Those  iieen  formed.  He  is  recognized  in  the 
elected  to  membership  in  the  board  of  incorporation  of  the  club  as  the  official 
directors  were  T..  Gray  Coburn.  R.  G.  “Big  Brother.” 

Smith,  Ed  Hutchins,  George  B.  Todd, 
and  C.  C.  Cheshire.  Moe  I^evy  made  an 
address  on  the  topic,  “What  a  Live  Ad 
Club  May  Do  for  Norfolk.” 

The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Advertisers’ 

Club  has  elected  the  following  officers: 

President,  H.  C.  Cline;  vloe-president, 

K.  R.  Andrews;  secretary,  Robert  Wil¬ 
son.  Ijester  Bing,  3.  C.  Cline,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilson  were  selected  as  delegates 
to  the  national  advertisers’  convention, 

June  25,  at  Philadelphia.  The  Ander¬ 
son  Club  will  ask  that  Cincinnati,  O., 
be  given  the  1917  national  convention. 

The  Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s  Club 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the 
-Advertising  Clubs.  The  vote  followed  a 
talk  by  C.  H.  Fish,  president  of  the  A. 

A.  C.  and  of  the  Rochester  Advertising 
Club,  in  w'hlch  he  tendered  the  Syracuse 
Club  a  personal  Invitation  to  join.  The 
A.  A.  C.  comprises  some  1,600  ad  men 
in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland.  If 
the  Syracuse  club  joins,  it  is  ;a,id  the 
convention  of  the  district  advertising 
assoi-iution  will  take  place  there  prob¬ 
ably  in  1918. 

To  aid  the  campaign  which  it  is  wag¬ 
ing  with  the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
(’lull  to  bring  the  Aswociated  Advertis¬ 
ing  (’lubs  of  the  World  to  that  city  for 
the  1917  convention,  the  San  F'rancisi-o 
(’onvention  League  is  sending  appeals 
for  coiiperation  to  150  advertising  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  In  these  let¬ 
ters  the  League  points  out  the  benefit 
which  the  convention  would  be  to  San 
Francisco,  the  adequacy  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  there,  and  the  fact  that  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  the  convention  has  been  promis¬ 
ed  to  San  Francisco. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Ad 
Club  will  advertise  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by 
marching  in  the  parade  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
at  Philadelphia,  in  white  .serge  suits,  hats 
with  red  l>ands.  inscribed  “Cincinnati. 

1917,”  and  umbrellas  likewise  ma-ked. 

Capt.  William  Hammond  Parker,  of  the 
Machine  Gun  Company,  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard,  will  train  the  marchers. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pallas  Advertising  I^eague  J.  C.  Phelps 
wa.s  elected  president,  succeeding  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  W.  Kinnard. 

Other  officers  chosen  were  as  follows: 
iV.  Everett,  first  vice-president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ike  Ixtrch;  I>.  E.  McGee  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  succeeding  Herman 
Phllipson;  J.  H.  Payne,  reelected  secit- 
tar>  and  treasurer. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Wayne  was  elected  chair- 
tnan  of  the  educational  committee,  Otto 
Rruek  will  head  the  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee.  H.  W'.  Everts  and  T.  JaUtIr  .Another  “Arkarisas-on-Wheels”  tour 

»re  the  two  new  directors  in  place  of  to  advertise  the  crate  internationally,  as 
Gus  Thomasson  and  Ned  Hardy,  who  well  as  nationally,  is  being  planned  for 
have  retired.  next  October. 


Education  Board  Helps  Newsies 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  has  pledged  itself  to  assist 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisville 
Newsboys’  Home  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
$100,000  for  a  modern  home  by  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  the  stadium  and  part  of 
the  athletic  field  of  the  Ivouisville  Boys’ 
High  School  for  the  production  of  the 
biblical  play  "Joseph”  on  four  nights 
during  the  latter  part  of  June.  The 
movement  for  a  new  Newsboys’  Home 
was  started  several  years  ago,  but  the 
campaign  for  funds  was  postponed  sev¬ 
eral  times  because  the  board  felt  that 
it  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  other 
undertakings,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  auditorium  and 
other  buildings. 


Its  quaint  humor  and  satire 
on  the  country  newspaper  will 
make  a  hit  with  all  your  readers. 

Send  for  your  sample  copy  to¬ 
day  ;  get  your  laugh  and  then 
you’ll  get  in  your  order  for  the 
BINGVILLE  BUGLE. 

Mats  20  or  21  inches.  We  can 
get  together  on  the  price  too. 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
K.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Est.ablished  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Newsboys  Praised  for  Honesty 

’’What  made  (Stanley  Canti,  our  14- 
year-old  member,  give  me  a  12  bill 
which  he  had  found  in  the  street?”  said 
J.  J.  McMullen,  before  the  Schenectady 
Newsboys’  CTub  at  its  recent  meeting. 
’’Honesty  and  honor,”  came  the  deaf¬ 
ening  response  from  the  entire  gather¬ 
ing.  ’’Honesty  and  Honor”  is  the  mot¬ 
to  of  the  association.  The  justice  told 
the  l)oys  he  was  very  proud  to  know 
what  kind  of  Ixsys  the  club  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  and  said  .such  honesty  is  bound 
to  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 


Editors  Who  Know 


The  Bain  News 

Beervlcc  hare, 
the  happiest  of 
all  faculties  of 
value  to  any 
editor  —  that 
of  anticipating 
the  news  with 
plctuTce.  snd 
furnishing  ma¬ 
terial  most 
suitable  for  the 
building  up  of 
a  practical 
morgue.  It  Is 
strictly  a  newe- 
I  paper  man's 

- - service  In  every 

ARTHUR  0.  JOHNSON,  sense  of  the 

Columbus  Dispatch.  expression. 

Bain  Service  Ifotto  Is  “Illnatrate  To  day's 
News  To-day.”  Try  It. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERMCE 
32  Union  Square,  E..  N.  Y.  City 


.Anderson  (Ind.)  Incorporates  a  Bureau 

.A  Better  Business  Bureau  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Advertising  Club  in 
building  better  advertising  and  better 
merchandising  has  been  incorporated  In 
Anderson.  Indiana,  a  city  of  30,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  Bureau  is  modeled  on  the 
plan  of  the  Indianapolis  Better  Business 
Bureau. 


Newsboys’  Camp  Benefit 

.A  benefit  performance  for  the  New 
York  Newsboys’  Summer  Camp  will  be 
given  at  the  Hippodrome  to-morrow. 
A  number  of  star  attractions  have  been 
booked  for  the  occasion.  The  news¬ 
boys’  benefits  are  a  recognized  Institu¬ 
tion  in  the  greater  city,  and  are  always 
warmly  patronized.  Staten  Island  is 
the  summer  camping  ground  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Newsboys’  Home.  Every 
•season  hundreds  of  lads  are  enabled, 
through  the  club,  to  spend  two  weeks 
at  the  seashore.  The  benefit  this  year 
is  being  staged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  city,  cooperating 
with  the  theatrical  managers. 


Dallas  .Ad  League  Officers 
Daujis,  Tex.,  May  1. — The  Dallas  Ad¬ 
vertising  League,  at  its  last  meeting, 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows:  J.  C.  Phelps,  president;  \V.  C. 
Everett,  first  vice-president;  L.  E.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  F.  A. 
Wynne,  chairman  educational  commit¬ 
tee;  Otto  Bruck,  chairman  vigilance 
committee;  W.  C.  Everett  and  T.  P. 
Junkin,  directors.  The  two  new  di¬ 
rectors  were  chosen  to  fill  viicancles. 


Organize  to  Help  Newsies 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  7. — The  Dallas 
Newsboys  .Association  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  here  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Texas.  It  has  no  capital  stock, 
lieing  organized  for  charitable  and  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  The  Incorporators 
are:  B.  A.  Dunn,  Dwight  L.  Lewelling, 
and  John  B.  McGraw.  The  Association 
will  fit  up  a  newslioys’  home  and  care 
for  the  homeless  boys  on'the  streets  of 
Dallas. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Newsboys  Form  a  Union 

Boston,  May  8. — A  newsboys’  union 
has  l>een  organized  in  Chelsea.  The  boys 
all  attend  city  schools,  and  occupy  their 
time  before  and  after  school  selling  pa¬ 
pers.  The  officers  are:  President,  Hy¬ 
man  Sokol;  vice-president.  Jacob  Lich- 
ter;  recording  secretary,  Harry  Nankin; 
financial  secretary,  Joseph  Grenfleld; 
trea-surer.  Samuel  Silverman;  auditor, 
Patrick  .1.  Gaffney  directors,  David 
Bennett,  Fred  Hobln,  and  M.  Ablevotlz. 


742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Told  Hotel  Men  to  Advertise 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  8. — A.  .1.  Phil- 
pott,  of  the  Globe,  who  attended  the 
dinner  of  the  Boston  Hotel  Men’s  As- 
.scK'iation  for  his  paper,  made  a  short 
siieeeh  in  which  he  informed  the  hotel 
men  that  they  should  advertise  their 
places.  “The  columns  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  open  to  you  for  that  purpose.” 
he  said.  Other  newspapermen  who  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner  included  ex-Senator 
William  Taylor,  of  the  Post;  Thomas 
Greenall.  of  the  Record  and  Advertiser; 
James  W.  Reardon,  of  the  American; 
and  Moses  Williams  of  the  Traveler. 
Linfield  Damon,  president  of  the  As.% 
elation,  asked  the  newspapermen  to  rt 
gard  themselves  as  real  guests  of  th 
evening. 


Member  A  B.  C. 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  the  largest  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 


'  PROSPERITY  IN 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 
A  Gain  of  25,000  Lines 
in  1916  is  shown  bv 
THE  TELEGRAPH 
J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


1572 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


3,703,961 

In  four  months  of  1916  The  New 
York  Times  printed  3703,961  agate 
lines  of  advertising — a  gain  of  693,- 
531  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1915. 

The  Times,  according  to  the  last 
report  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
has  a  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  334,744  copies. 


Net  Paid'84,036 

8  Cents  Per  Line  Flat 

The  Pittsburg  Leader 

Tbis  is  the  paper  that  carries  ;our  mes¬ 
sage  ioto  the  homes  of  the  people  that 
create  and  enjoj  the  prosperity  of  this  in¬ 
dustrious  and  pros|ierous  community.  '  In 
the  first  four  months  of  1916  the  Ijeader 
carried  -4,179,848  lines  of  advertising,  a 
gain  of  3.11,500  lines  over  the  same  period 
of  1915. 

W.  E.  MOFFETT, 
.4<ivFrtiiiin|g  Manaiter. 


GOOD  WILL 


that  very  real  if  intangible  factor 
is  Kradnally  eoniing  into  ita  own 
by  new  rontea. 


Daily  and  Sunday 


by  reason  of  its  apanaora  and  anp- 
isortera.  ia  the  0>'E  newspaper  here- 
abonta,  brat  oalrnlated  to  create  and 
foater  thia  recoKniaed  bnaineaa 
aaaet. 


1,125,264 

lines  of  paid  advertising  carried  in 
The  Free  Press  during  April,  an  in¬ 
crease  of 

416,010  lines  or  48.8% 

over  the  corresponding  month  of 
1915. 

Advertisers  know  why. 

Wf)e  Detroit  Jfree 

"MleUgan’i  Oreatett  Keietpaper" 

VERREE  *  I  Fsrtiga  J  Now  York 

CONKLIN  f  Rfpfwsatstirti  I  Ckkags 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolitaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Gists,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


®bp  Eupntttg  #tar 

covert  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  with  one  edition 
than  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  dty 
in  which  it  b  publbhed. 

Member  of  the  A.  B,  C. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

H.  H.  Levey,  Marbrldge  ■  Bldg.,  New 
York  city,  is  making  trawle  deals  with 
newspapers  for  the  Thousand  Island 
House,  Thousand  Islands,  Canada. 


Snitzler  Advertising  Co.,  Garland 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  generally  for  the  R.  L. 
Watkins  Co.,  “Arvon”  and  “M.  C.”  Oil, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Heyworth 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  5,000 
line  contracts  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  Broadway  and  Fourth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave. 
nue.  New  York  city,  are  again  placing 
orders  with  a  few  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  the  Manahan  Moth 
Paper  Co.,  "Manahan  Tarine  Moth 
Bags,”  370  Pearl  Street,  New  York  city. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  217  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Ayvad  Mfg.  Co.,  “Ayvad  Water 
Wings,"  1103  Grand  Street,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 


D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Interna¬ 
tional  Life  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
making  7,000  line  contracts  and  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Coca  Cola  Co.,  "Coca  Cola,’’ 
Edgewood  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  139  No. 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again  mak¬ 
ing  some  new  contracts  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Calu¬ 
met  Baking  Powder  Co.,  "Calumet  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,”  4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Hi. 


The  Beers  Advertising  Agency  of  Ha¬ 
vana  and  New  York  is  now  placing  re¬ 
newals  in  large  Spanish  dailies  of  Cuba 
for  Alpha  Cement,  to  be  run  33  weeks 
8  inches  double-column,  with  nine 
changes  of  copy,  starting  immediately 


Frank  Seaman,  116  W.  32nd  Stree* 
N.  Y.  city,  is  preparing  a  newspaper  list 
and  contracts  will  be  renewed  in  a 
month  or  so  for  the  Bauer  Chemical 
Co.,  "Sanatogen,”  30  Irving  Place,  New 
York  city. 


Williams  &  Carroll,  1  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  placing  orders 
with  .some  New  York  city  newspapers 
for  the  Lexington  Motor  Corp.,  "Lex¬ 
ington  Automobile,”  1840  Broadway 
New  York  city. 


M.  Plattner,  93  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapers  in  New  York  city  and  vicin¬ 
ity  for  Austin  Nicholas  "Sun  Beam”  food 
products,  Kent  Avenue  and  North  3rd 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  9  Clinton 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making  3,000 
line  contracts  for  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


George  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York  city,  will  shortly 
place  orders  with  practically  the  same 
list  of  newspapers  as  last  year  for-  the 
Cliquot  Club  Co.,  “C.  C.  C.  Products," 
Millis,  Mass. 


Hotel  Publicity  Association,  23  W. 
31  St  Street,  New  York  city,  is  offering 
newspapers  in  the  South  a  combination 
advertisement  of  N.  Y.  city  hotels  on  a 
trade  basis,  and  placing  orders  on  half 
cash  and  half-trade  basis  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Tate 
Springs  Hotel,  Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 


RIackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  new 
newspaper  schedules  for  the  H.  O.  Com¬ 
pany,  "Force,"  54  Fulton  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


John  Buchanan  Advertlidng  Agency, 
176  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  some  large  city 


newspapers  for  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad,  “Main  Woods,”  Bangor,  Me. 


H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  461  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Is  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Savage  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  Main  and  Sicard  Streets,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 


E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  city  newspapers' 
for  the  Duplex  Filter  System,  Inc., 
“Duplex  Filter,”  380  Blast  133d  Street. 
New  York  city,  and  Is  again  sending 
out  orders  to  newspapers  in  large  cities 
for  L.  E.  Waterman  &  Co.,  “Waterman 
Ideal  Fountain  Pens.”  173  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 


Morse  International  Agency,  449 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  two-inch,  seventeen-time  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade, 
Portland,  Me. 


Mahin  Advertising  Company,  104 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 
is  sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in 
large  cities  for  the  Vollner  Publishing 
Company,  children’s  book,  “Who  Is 
Quackly  Doddles,’’  Chicago,  Ill. 


Nlchols-Finn  Advertising  Company, 
222  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  placing  orders  with  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  the  Mutual  Film  Com¬ 
pany,  “The  Secret  of  the  Submarine,” 
Chicago,  HI. 


George  W.  Tryon,  Timjs  Building, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Hotel  Marion,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Gardner  Advertising  Company,  Kin- 
lock  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  made  2,- 
000-line  contracts  with  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  Fownes  Brothers  & 
Co.,  “Fownes  Gloves,”  119  West  40tb 
Street,  New  York  city 


J.  B.  Haines,  Bailey  ‘Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  is  placing  100-line,  two- 
time  orders  with  some  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Co., 
jewelry,  1218  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Floman  Advertising  Company,  Rel- 
bold  Building,  Dayton,  O.,  will  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Atlas  Underwear 
Company,  Plqua,  O. 


Fenton  &  Gardner,  286  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  arte  sending  out  orders 
to  New  York  city  newspapers  for  the 
Telautograph  Corporation,  438  West 
37th  Street,  and  111  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 


Blaine -Thompson  Co.-,  Fourth  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
placing  five-inch  seventy-eight  time 
orders  with  some  Southern  newspapers 
for  the  Milcreek  Distilling  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Eugene  C.  McGuckin,  105  North  13th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out 
orders  eight  times  to  a  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Glb- 
ney  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  "Gib- 
ney  Tires,”  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


Picard  &  Co.,  12  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  orders  with 
New  York  city  newspapers  for  Alvarex 
Hendez  &  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla,  and  Pre¬ 
ferred  Cigar  Company,  "Alexander 
Humboldt  Cigar,”  257  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 


Charles  H.  Touzalin,  Kesner  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  III.,  is  sending  out  150- 
llne,  seven -time  orders  to  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  the  Chicago, 
Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill. 


James  Zobian,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders,  with 
New  York  dty  newspapers  for  John 
Dewar  St  Sons,  "Dewar's  Scotch  Whis¬ 
kies,”  616  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
city,  and  for  Antoine  Chiris  Co.,  “Chiris 


Olive  Oil,”  20  Platt  Street,  New  York 
city.  The  latter  product  is  becoming 
quite  popular  in  the  Eastern  State.s. 


Street  &  Finney  Co.,  Inc.,  adverti.sing 
agents,  171  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
is  handling  the  advertising  of  the  Won¬ 
der-Mist  Manufacturing  Company,  in  a 
list  of  general  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  of  N4:w  York, 
are  advertising  the  Eciruam  Gowns,  foi- 
Maurice  &  .\dams,  of  New  Yorl;  city,  in 
the  local  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 


The  Mitchell  Automobile  Company  is 
placing,  through  the  New  York  ofiice 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  full-page  adverli.se- 
ments  in  daily  newspapers,  where  there 
are  Mitchell  dealers. 


J.  Walter  Thompson,  of  New  Y'ork, 
is  advertising  the  Red  Cross  Steamship 
Line,  on  the  trade  basis,  in  Ea.slern 
daily  newspapers. 


The  United  Cigar  Manufacturing 
Company  is  advertising  its  Owl  Cigar 
in  selected  sections,  through  tliC  HUu'k- 
man-Ross  Co.,  of  New  YorK. 


The  agency  of  the  Erickson  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  is  placing  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  few  Canadian  r.tpor.s,  for 
the  Canadian  General  Fire  Extinguish¬ 
er  Company. 


The  P.  Lorillard  Co.  is  contracting 
for  25,000-line  adverstisements  for  its 
Zira  Cigarettes,  in  a  largo  number  of 
Eastern  papers,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Cowen  Co.,  of  Kew  York. 


Reardon  Agency,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
placing  35  lines,  8  times,  with  a  few  pa¬ 
pers  for  Martin  Bros.,  Cheese,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Morse  International  Agency,  New 
Y’ork  city,  is  sending  out  5  lines,  ."iO 
times,  to  a  large  list  of  papers  for  the 
Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 


MacAvoy  Advertising  Company  is 
placing  300  lines,  5  times,  with  a  few 
Western  papers  for  Stephenson  Under¬ 
wear  Mills,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are 
sending  out  to  papers  generally  10,000 
lines,  one  year,  for  Mitchell-Lewis. 


Margon-Roblnson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
placing  28  lines,  52  times,  with  some 
Middle  West  papers  for  the  Korony 
Manufacturing  Chemist,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out 
14  inches,  11  times,  to  a  few  paper.s  for 
Southern  Railway  Company. 


George  Batten  Company  is  placing 
2,600  lines,  one  year,  with  some  Pacific 
(’oast  papers  for  the  Cliquot  Club,  -Mil¬ 
lis,  Mass. 


R.  M.  Seeds,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
sending  out  copy  to  some  Texa.s  jia- 
pers,  5  times,  for  the  Prest-O-Lite  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 


Collin  Armstrong  Agency  Moven 
The  Collin  Armstrong  Advertising 
Agency  of  New  York  city  moved  this 
week  from  115  Broadway  to  the  Brokaw 
Building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  42d 
Street.  The  new  office  occupies  tiic  en¬ 
tire  tenth  floor  of  the  Broadway  wing, 
and  is  admirably  located  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  business  of  the  agency. 


Cartis-Newhall  Company  Moves 
The  Curtis-Newhall  Company,  IjOB 
Angeles’  oldest  advertising  concern,  has 
moved  to  the  Mortgage  Guarantee 
Building,  that  city,  where  they  will  have 
over  2,400  square  feet  of  floor  spa<  e  to 
care  for  the  growing  business  of  their 
many  clients.  The  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  In  Los  Angeles  In  1896  by  W.  D. 
Curtis  and  Henry  W.  Newhail,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  still  its  president. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

P.  W.  Stietz  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
the  Milwaukee  Advertisers’  Club.  Mr. 
Stietz  was  formerly  with  the  Cramer- 
Kra.sselt  Company,  an  advertising 
agency  of  Milwaukee.  Prior  to  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Steitz  was  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
ha.*!  replaced  the  Milwaukee  Vigilance 
Committee. 

C.  L.  Pancoast,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  outside  of  that  city.  Recently 
he  worked  in  Milwaukee  and  filled  a 
page  with  advertisements  of  "Made  in 
Milwaukee”  Quality  Products,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  rotogravure  section  of 
the  Sunday  Tribune.  This  is  only  the 
first  of  a  series  of  pages  that  will  be 
employed  by  Milwaukee  Manufacturers 
who  are  desirous  of  establishing  the 
city  as  a  place  where  good  things  are 
made. 

Harold  D.  Nims,  for  five  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  staff,  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  Ltd. 

Paul  Hale  Bruske,  formerly  director 
of  publicity  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  has  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  O-So-Ezy  Mop  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Irving  R.  Branner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Harris-Emery  department 
store  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  accepted 
a  i>o.sition  with  the  Gundloch  Agency 
in  Chicago. 

itiKssell  A.  Field,  who  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  in  Brooklyn  through  his  connec¬ 
tions  as  secretary  of  the  Long  Island 
Automobile  Club  and  as  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Eagle,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  V.  Kelley  Company,  advertising 
agents,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Henry  U.  Sulcer,  until  recently  West¬ 
ern  foreign  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  now  vice-president 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Triangle 
Advertising  Service,  publishers  of  Pho¬ 
toplay  News. 

Williams  A.  Stiles  has  discontinued 
his  advertising  agency,  and  now  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Dunlap- Ward  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  of  Chicago. 

W.  S.  Lockwood,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Current  Opinion,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Scale  Company.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  publicity  editor  of  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Technical  World 
Magazine. 

Collin  Armstrong,  president  of  Collin 
Arm.strong,  Inc.,  has  just  completed,  in 
the  Chicago  Herald,  a  series  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  that  paper’s  "Bigger,  Better 
Business”  editorials  by  experts  In  con¬ 
structive  selling.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  arti¬ 
cles  are  on:  “Why  Public  Service  Cor¬ 
porations  Should  Advertise,”  "Scotching 
a  Pernicious  Evil”  (free  publicity),  and 
"Why  the  Advertising  Agent?”  All  these 
editorials  will  be  found  of  interest  to 
newspapermen  and  advertisers.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  through  these  and  similar 
contributions,  is  aJ.so  giving  the  general 
public  light  on  the  advertising  business. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  AGENCIES 

The  Moss-Chase  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  not  operate  under  any  changed 
conditions  because  of  the  recent  death 
of  its  president  J.  C.  Moss.  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Moss  will  be  elected  president;  J.  B. 
Chase  continues  as  vice-president,  and 
S.  C.  Moss  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
J-  B.  Chase  and  8.  C.  Moss  will,  as  for 
the  last  three  years,  continue  the  ac¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  business. 

Ha.sbrook,  Story  &  Brooks  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  in 
ibe  l';astern  and  Western  general  field. 

The  F.  N.  Sommer  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  of  Newark,  the  oldest  advertising 
agency  in  New  Jersey,  was  responsible 
for  the  newspaper  publicity  given  to 
Newark’s  250th  Anniversary  Celebra¬ 
tion,  which  began  May  1  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  summer  and  fall, 
pages  were  run  in  all  the  local 


papers,  and  liberal  space  was  used  also 
in  a  long  list  of  suburban  and  New 
York  mediums.  The  designs  were  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive,  chiefly  featuring 
the  figure  of  Robert  Treat,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  city. 


GREEN  TO  LEAVE  NO.  AMERICAN 

Well-Known  Philadelphia  \d  Man  Will 

Become  a  Merchandising  Manager. 

Charles  C.  Green,  who  developed  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American  has  reslgmed  as 
manager  of  that  department,  and  as 
manager  of  foreign  advertising  of  that 
newspaper  and  will  on  June  1  become 
merchandising  manager  of  William 


Charles  C.  Green. 

R.  Warner  &  Company,  distributors  for 
seventeen  lines  of  well  known  products. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  connected  with 
the  North  American  for  seven  years. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  need 
of  cooperation  between  the  advertising 
department  of  a  newspaper  and  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  set  to  work  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  retail  trade  situation  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  time  the  North 
American’s  promotion  department  es¬ 
tablished  a  standard  which  has  been 
followed  by  many  publications. 

Mr.  Green  was  born  in  Kent,  O..  and 
first  worked  as  a  “printer’s  devil”  on 
the  Kent  Courier.  Later,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  he  established  Green’s  Capi¬ 
tal  Advertising  Agency  which  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  became  associated  with  the  North 
American. 

Mr.  Green  is  a  director  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Club,  the  Ohio  Society, 
and  the  Business  Science  Club. 


Frank  Presbrey’s  Generosity 

Frank  Presbrey,  president  of  the 
agency  that  bears  his  name,  has  shown 
his  appreciation  to  his  employees  for 
the  work  they  have  done  by  advising 
each  one  that,  beginning  June  1,  those 
who  have  been  with  the  company  ten 
years  may  have  four  weeks’  vacation; 
those  with  the  company  five  years  may 
have  three  weeks’  vacation  with  full 
pay.  If,  however,  any  one  prefers  to 
have  only  the  usual  two  weeks’  vacation, 
they  may  return  at  the  epd  of  that  time 
and  receive  double  salary  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  will  ho 
the  established  custom  hereafter  in  this 
agency. 


Mass  for  Newspaper  Men 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  an  early  morning  masB 
for  newspaper  men  and  other  Light 
workers,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  in  Duane  SM  eet  New  York, 
was  celebrated  last  Sunday  mo.nlng  by 
a  solemn  high  mass.  Bishop  M.  J.  (Jur- 
ley.  of  Florida  pre*'i-hed  the  sermon, 
and  a  special  mutdeal  ii-ogramme  was 
given. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Haskell,  Tex. — The  Free  Press,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  West  Tex¬ 
as,  has  been  sold  by  the  estate  of  Os¬ 
car  Martin,  deceased,  founder  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  last  year,  to  Sam  A.  Roberta  who 
formerly  owned  and  published  the 
Petrolia  Ehiterprise.  The  Free  Press 
was  founded  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. 

Hc«>ewell,  Va. — The  Press  and  News 
have  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
Hopewell  News  and  Press.  Wise  Wor- 
rill  and  Judge  Alden  Bell  will  serve  as 
editor  and  associate  editor,  respectively; 
J.  B.  Whithers  is  business  manager, 
and  C.  A.  Morgan,  circulation  manager. 
R.  Bauer,  the  founder  of  the  Hopewell 
News,  and  up  to  recently  editor  of  the 
Presa  retains  his  holdings  in  the  new 
consolidation,  and  will  be  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  Richmond  office. 

El  Reno,  Okla. — The  Daily  Democrat, 
the  only  daily  newspaper  published  at 
El  Reno,  has  been  sold  by  J.  W.  Rider, 
editor  and  publisher,  to  W.  T.  Maher, 
who  has  assumed  editorial  management 
of  the  paper.  A  State  appointment 
awaits  Mr.  Rider. 


Staunton  (Ill.)  Star  Times  Sold 
John  Camp  has  sold  the  Staunton 
(111.)  Star-Times  to  C.  T.  Kurz,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Kurz  and  his  son  have 
taken  charge.  The  sale  was  made 
through  the  agency  of  H.  F.  Henrichs, 
the  newspaper  broker  of  Litchfield,  Ill. 
Mr.  Camp  launched  the  Staunton  Star 
about  twelve  years  ago  and  in  1910  he 
took  over  the  Staunton  Times,  merging 
the  two  papers.  Mr.  Kurz  formerly 
published  the  Highland  (Ill.)  Leader 
and  the  Jersey vllle  (111.)  Republican. 


The  Rise  of  a  Texas  Daily 

Marshall,  Tex.,  May  10. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Adair  have  purchased  the 
one-half  interest  of  Edward  E.  Talmage 
in  the  'Marshall  Messenger,  the  oldest 
newspaper  here  and  the  only  daily. 
Mr.  Adair  will  again  become  editor-in- 
chief.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  Eastern 
Press  Association.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Messenger  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Tal¬ 
mage  received  $12,500  for  his  one-half 
Interest.  He  was  for  many  years  night 
editor  of  the  Galveston  Daily  News  un¬ 
til  1909,  when  he  purchased  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Messenger.  He  will  enter 
newspaper  business  elsewhere.  The 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  Messenger 
is  stranger  than  fiction.  In  1884  Mr. 
Adair  paid  $400  on  a  credit  for  a  two- 
thirds  interest  In  the  M^essenger,  then 
a  patent  inside  weekly,  without  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  He  purchased  mere¬ 
ly  the  “name  and  good  will.”  In  1885 
he  became  sole  owner.  'Three  times 
since  that  date  he  has  sold  a  half-in¬ 
terest  in  the  plant,  later  buying  it  back, 
and  always  paying  more  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  it.  The  Messenger  has  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  small  news¬ 
paper  plants  In  the  South. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Gonzales,  Tex. — A  stock  company  has 
been  formed  by  Emmet  Smith,  late  of 
the  Hay  City  Tribune,  several  promi¬ 
nent  people  of  this  city  and  others  in 
that  section  for  the  publication  of  a 
seven-column  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  a  paper  here,  and  is  well 
known  in  this  section.  He  was  for  some 
years  editor  of  a  paper  at  Itasca,  and 
is  a  practical  printer  and  a  newspaper 
man  of  considerable  ability. 

CV)LUMBr8,  O. — Beginning  June  13 
this  city  is  to  have  a  new  afternoon 
daily.  The  Saturday  Monitor  announces 
that  on  that  date  it  will  enter  the  daily 
field. 


Flans  have  lH‘en  completed  by  F.  H. 
Ward,  of  Columbus.  O.,  to  bring  out  the 
Monitor,  of  that  city,  as  a  daily,  starting 
on  June  13.  The  Monitor  is  now  a 
weekly,  and  Is  devoted  to  clean  politics 


After  using  two  months,  a 
Chicago  publisher  writes: 

The  Dr.  Huber 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

is  growing  more  popular  with  us 
daily 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established  1H99  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  “Flaneur”  Letter 

Editors  who  are  anxious  to  publish 
the  best  informed  writers’  essays 
upon  matters  abroad  about  men  and 
women  in  the  limelight,  as  well  as 
the  doings  at  court,  and  interesting 
gossip  behind  the  scenes,  will  do  well 
to  apply  to 

THE  DAILY  “FLANEUR  ’’  LETTER  OFFICE 

Munsey  Buildina  Washiaaton,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Barnard^ s 
Food  Page 

We  are  now  allotting 
territory 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


Now  Ready  for  Delivery! 

L-ARGE  SCALE 

MEXICO  MAP 

In  Color. 

Size  28  X  36  inches. 

Can  be  cumbined  with  Kurorean  War  Zuue 
Map,  making  Ideal  Reference  War  Chart. 
Special  low  price  quantity  orders. 
Eiclualve  territory  reserred  for  Live 
Wire  Newspapers. 

Send  2oo.  /or  tample  postpaid. 

S.  BLAKE  WILXJSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertising  Specialties. 

1606  Hey  worth  Building,  Chicago 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lft  as  ttnd  you  samfitt  of  our  col- 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
41  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


SUPPLIES 

For  the  Press  and  Stereotype  Rooms 
are  increasing  in  price  and  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
advice  is  to  ORDER  NOW  while  it 
is  possible  to  secure  supplies  that 
later  on  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Ne^’^paper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


1574 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten-pace  pre»  prints  from  typen  4.  6.  6  or  10 
page  7  column  pnper  nt  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-pnge  press  prints  4.  6.  6.  10  or  12 
pnge  7  cohimo  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  irdorm.tion 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


POW 

E 

%4  HOVBS 
lOUT  OP 


ENGUAVlftSl 
ON  EAKrn 


loNiwAaTiai 


PHOTO  CNCmC* 

|B«pasMu9Unr  «W.  MS»4  a 


HEMSTREErS 

ATLAS 

PRESS  CLIPPING 

BUREAU 


TENTH  AVENUE 
AT  45th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

•f 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the^  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  ps  pet  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispenaable  adjunct  to  every  busi- 
nesa.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC.. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave,  New  York  City 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  New  York  City 
Established  a  S^uarter  of  a  Century. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


[In  thit  department  will  he  presented 
each  week  newt  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  Is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  fourth  annual  journalism  confer¬ 
ence  w'ill  l>e  held  under  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  Friday  afternoon 
and  evening  and  Saturday  morning, 
May  19  and  20.  Students  connected  with 
the  editorial  and  business  departments 
of  college,  normal  and  high  school  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  in  attendance.  Among 
the  topics  for  discussion  Friday  are: 
"What  News  to  Print,”  “How  to  Write 
News,”  "A  letter  Sport  Section,”  "Fea¬ 
tures  of  Interest  to  Girls.”  "Influence 
of  the  Editorials.”  Business  topics  will 
be  considered  Saturday  morning. 
Among  them  are:  "System  in  Getting 
Advertisements,”  “Does  the  Advertiser 
Get  His  Money's  Worth  In  Your  Pub¬ 
lication?”  "Circulation  Limit — How  to 
Haisc  it,”  “Collecting  the  Debts.” 
Other  subjects  will  be  discussed  as 
brought  up.  The  session  on  May  19  will 
be  lioth  educational  and  social.  H.  M. 
Hitner,  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  will  speak  on  "The  Value 
of  Training  in  Student  Publications.” 
Music,  reading,  and  moving  pictures 
have  l)oen  provided. 


Univeri^ity  of  Southern  California 

An  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  person  of  John  Renfrew, 
a  well-known  local  advertising  man, 
who  will  offer  courses  in  advertising  and 
newspaper  business  management  with 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Mr.  Ren¬ 
frew  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  was  for  some  time 
chairman  of  the  library  committee  of 
the  same  organization,  and  is  the  author 
of  the  booklet,  “The  Ad  Club  Library,” 
which  is  used  by  public  librarians 
throughout  the  United  States  in  choos¬ 
ing  volumes  on  advertising  for  their 
shelves.  He  is  at  present  chairman  of 
the  service  department  of  a  printing 
firm  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Renfrew’s  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  covers  twenty 
year.s,  and  includes  retail,  general,  and 
agency  work. 

That  Southern  California  students  are 
keenly  interested  in  journalism  is  shown 
by  the  romarkahle  growth  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  that  subject  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  A  year  ago 
last  September  newspaper  work  was 
first  introduced,  with  one  instructor  and 
two  courses.  This  fall  when  college 
opens  there  will  be  nineteen  cour.ses  and 
six  instructors.  The  University  of 
Southern  California,  by  the  way,  is  not 
a  State,  but  a  privately  endowed,  in¬ 
stitution. 

DePauw  University 

■  The  Ik'Pauw  Daily,  the  official  paper 
of  the  University,  ha.s  elected  Its  staff 
for  next  year.  The  new  staff,  as  is  the 
custom,  took  charge  of  the  fiaper  im¬ 
mediately,  and  will  remain  in  office 
until  May  1,  1917.  The  editorial  board 
is:  Editor-in-chief.  P.  O.  Rudy,  jr., 
Crawfordsville.  Ind  :  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Joe  K.  Billingsley,  Shelby ville.  Ind.; 
business  manager,  Donald  U.  Bridge, 
Richmond,  Ind.;  issue  editors.  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Hogate,  Danville,  Ind.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Tway,  Danville,  Ill.;  Mack  C.  Wy¬ 
lie,  Paxton,  Ill.;  Willard  Singleton, 
Greencastle,  Ind.;  J.  T.  Meredith, 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Samuel  Purdue,  New- 
burg,  Ind.,  and  P.  R.  Link,  Paris,  Ill. 

Changes  in  the  University  curriculum 
for  next  year  will  allow  the  college  to 
offer  new  courses  in  business  train¬ 
ing.  Although  both  courses  will  be 
it 


listed  under  the  department  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  they  will  be  listed  in  connection 
with  work  in  business  administration 
and  correspondence  given  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department,  under  Prof.  N.  W. 
Rarnes.  Work  is  to  be  offered  next 
year  in  busine.ss  organization  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  Adverti.sing  students  will  be 
exjiecied  to  take  the  latter  work. 

G.  1.  Tucker,  DePauw,  '14,  is  now  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Tucker  was  with  the  New  York  World 
until  January  of  this  year,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  a  pos  tion  on  a  West¬ 
ern  newspaper. 


Ohio  State  Universily 

Handling  both  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sides  of  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
forty-five  students  in  the  department 
of  journali.sm  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  issued  seven  editions  of  a  met- 
rojiolitan  newspaper  la.st  Saturday, 
which  is  believed  to  he  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  has  ever  been  done  by 
college  students  in  journalism.  “More 
than  successful,”  is  the  way  E.  E. 
Cook,  editor-in-chief  of  the  (titizen,  char, 
acleriz.ed  the  work  of  the  .student.s.  “The 
impressive  thing  aliout  the  work  of  the 
.students  was  that  each  one  handled 
himself  in  a  profes-sional  manner,”  he 
continued.  "Not  only  were  all  the  edi¬ 
tions  gotten  out  on  time,  but  some  were 
put  out  ahead  of  schedule.” 

Getting  out  the  basel>all  extra  as 
.soon  as  the  opposition  paper,  and 
handling  a  big  “clean-up”  parade,  in 
addition  to  a  suicide  and  several  big 
■stories  from  the  State  House  were  hut 
a  few  of  the  functions  of  the  students, 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  took 
charge  of  affairs  differed  but  little  from 
the  way  the  regular  reporters  do  the 
work,  according  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  Citizen. 

The  affair  will  be  an  annual  custom 
with  the  Citizen  hereafter,  according 
to  Editor  Cook,  and  he  predicted  that 
other  Scripps-McRae  papers  in  cities 
where  schools  of  journalism  are  lo¬ 
cated,  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Citizen. 


University  of  Minnesota 

The  Em  Club,  twenty-four  strong, 
has  lieen  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  national  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity,  and  is  named  Reta  Gamma  Chap¬ 
ter.  Frank  E.  Mason,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
editor  of  the  American  Boy,  did  the 
initiating.  The  twenty-four  a^e:  Prof. 
W.  P.  Kirkwoiwi.  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism;  R.  Seldom  Wil¬ 
cox,  Raymond  .-Xnder.son.  James  Mark¬ 
ham.  Robert  Benepe,  Raymond  Horn, 
J.  Godfrey  Smith.  Charles  W.  Cole. 
Norman  Holen,  Burt  Markham, 

Meric  Potter,  C.  S.  Ander.son,  R.  S. 
Scott.  Ttalph  Beal,  Donald  Timerman. 
Howard  Augustin.  Eugene  Han.son, 
Richard  Cullom,  (Jodfrey  Eyler,  James 
R.  I>amb,  Matt  Saari,  Otis  Godfrey, 
Harold  G.  Davis,  and  John  Shadboldt. 
A  banquet  followed.  Prof.  Kirkwood  be¬ 
ing  tlie  toastmaster.  Robert  Benepe. 
a  junior,  represented  the  chapter  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  at  Columbus.  Mo. 

Norman  A.  Holen  of  Minneapolis,  a 
student  in  the  department  of  journal- 
i.sm,  has  been  elected  managing  editor 
of  the  Minnesota  Daily,  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  university  students,  for 
the  school  year  of  1916-17.  He  was 
chosen  by  subscribers'  baIIot.s.  Mr. 
Holen,  who  succeeds  N.  A.  Potter,  was 
night  editor  of  the  Daily  last  year  and 
has  be<*n  a  memiier  of  the  staff  three 
years.  He  .served  two  years  on  the 
•Mmnehaha  .Magazine,  a  comic  period¬ 
ical  edited  by  students.  John  Talman, 
new.spaper  librarian  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  society,  read  a  paper,  “Prac¬ 
tical  Pointers  on  Newspaper  Work,”  be¬ 
fore  the  school  of  journalism  on  Mon¬ 
day. 


The  Jopljn.(Mo.)  News-Herald  has 
been  elected  to  associate  membership  In 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  IS  EIGHTY-ONE 


But  Is  Still  Young  and  Spry  Enough  to 

Isiiue  a  Fine  Anniversary  Number. 

The  New  York  Herald  begun  its  eigh¬ 
ty-second  year  last  Sunday,  May  7,  with 
an  issue  of  128  pages,  of  which  sixteen 
pages  were  designated  as  the  paper’s 
anniversary  section.  In  this  supple¬ 
ment  the  wonderful  history  of  the 
Herald  for  eight  decades  is  reviewed,  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  visualizing  great 
events  in  which  the  Herald  has  had  a 
part  as  a  purveyor  of  news  to  count¬ 
ies^  millions  of  readers. 

Among  the  many  occurrences  e.spec- 
ially  referred  to  in  the  anniversary  sec¬ 
tion  are  the  Herald’s  rise,  Phojnix-like, 
from  fire  which  destroyed  its  home  in 
its  early  days;  its  news  services 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  not  forget¬ 
ting  its  “beat”  telling  of  the  Union  vic¬ 
tory  at  Gettysburg,  “when  Chaimian 
filed  the  Bible”;  its  "scoops”  in  the 
Spanish-American  War;  its  discovery 
of  Dr.  David  Livingston  by  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  a  Herald  reporter,  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa;  its  news  of  Polar  expeditions 
and  discoveries:  its  humanltarianism  in 
times  of  great  disaster;  and  a  long  list 
of  other  newspaper  deeds  well  done 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Always  keeping  step  with  or  a  little 
ahead  of  the  world’s  adaptation  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries,  the  Herald  has  used 
every  kind  of  means,  from  pony  express 
to  wireless,  for  the  transmission  of 
news.  The  .story  of  the  fight  to  iieat 
rivals  is  told  in  the  anniversary  supple¬ 
ment  with  gripping  interest. 

Among  the  illustrations  reproduced 
are  some  of  the  pioneer  efforts,  one  be¬ 
ing  a  map  of  the  s^at  of  war  in  the 
Canadian  rebellion  in  1838.  Another, 
printed  on  June  25, _  1845,  shows  An¬ 
drew  Jackson’s  funeral  procession.  Still 
another  shows  New  York  firemen  drill¬ 
ing  for  the  war  witlr- Mexico  in  1847. 

Newspaper  men  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  storj  of  the  growth  of 
the  Herald’s  plant,  ^d  of  the  world¬ 
wide  activities  of  the  paper  during  eigh¬ 
ty  years  of  steady.^  improvement,  in 
which  time  all  things,  have  become  new 
except  the  Herald’s  spirit  implanted  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  1835 — a  spirit 
which  has  since  influenced  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett,  second,  and  every  man  un¬ 
der  him  on  the  Herald. 

Naturally  the  press  of  the  world  Is 
extending  congratulations  to  the  Herald 
this  week.  In  these  •'felicitations  Thk 
Editor  and  Pi’blisher:  joins  heartily. 


NEW  ENGLANDERS  AT  GOLF 

Publishers  Show  Their  Skill  in  Driving 
Over  Auliurndale  Links. 

The  first  and  second  days  of  play  of 
a  three-day  golf  tournament  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Putili.shers’ 
Alliance  was  held  at  Woodland  Golf 
Club  Links,  at  Aubiirndale,  Ma-s.s.,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday ,*.May  8  and  9. 

John  D.  Plummer,  JOf  the  Springfield 
Union,  and  Frank  E.  I^nds,  of  the  Mer¬ 
iden  Journal,  won  their  matches  in  the 
semi-finals  for  the  president’s  cup,  first 
division.  C..  H.  Hastings  (24),  of  Lynn 
Item,  and  Chas.  H.  Pugh  (18),  of 
Worcester  Gazette,  won  in  semi-finals 
for  treasurer’s  cup,  second  division.  A. 
McNeil,  jr.  (16),  of  .Bridgeport  I’ost 
and  Telegram,  and  Julius  Mathews  (18) 
are  finalists  for  consolation  cup. 

The  finals  for  all  three  cups  will  be 
played  on  the  Woodland  links  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  13,  and  also  the  final  18  holes 
medal  round  of  a  54-hole  conte.st  de¬ 
ciding  the  New  England  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  golf  champlonslAPr  and  a  large 
gallery  of  newspaper  wen  are  cxpei-ted 
to  be  in  attendance.  John  D.  Plummer 
at  the  end  of  36  holes  now  leads  Frank 
E.  Sands  2  strokes  for  the-  champion¬ 
ship  trophy. 


Ground  has  been  .itcakee  at  New 
Rockfoij  (N.  D.),  for  J:he  building  that 
will  house  the  new  daily  newspapeft 
which  is  expected  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  that  city  on  Monday,  May  II- 


That  is  the  amount  of  one  adver¬ 
tised  brand  of  condensed  milk  put 
out  by  one  New  England  distributor. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this? 

First  of  all  it  shows  the  absorbent  powers 
of  the  New  England  market  for  advertised 
products.  No  other  similar  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  America  consume  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufactured  and  trade-marked 
goods  of  every  kind,  as  the  people  of  New 
England.  In  the  second  place  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  responsiveness  of  these  people 
to  newspaper  advertising.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  and  consumer  sale  of  this  - ^ - 

milk  was  built  up  with  the  , 

help  ot  a  vigorous  campaign  Advertisem 

of  advertising  in  New  England  By  Pat 

daily  newspapers.  ^ 


This  is  but  one  of  many  examples.  In  the  Palmolive 
campaigns,  New  England  led  every  other  section  of 
the  country  in  sales  by  a  wide  margin.  In  one  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  campaign,  last  fall,  44  carloads 
of  Palmolive  products  were  distributed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  of  Milwaukee. 

What  are  you  doing  in  New  England?  Are  you  get¬ 
ting  your  share  of  the  good  business  to  be  had. 

Why  not  concentrate  on  this  territory  now.  The 
market  is  compact,  distribution  is  easy  to  obtain  if 
supported  by  right  newspaper  advertising,  and  the 
bliying  public  is  sure  to  respond. 

The  newspapers  listed  on  this  page  cover  New  Eng¬ 
land  thoroughly  and  the  cost  is  relatively  small. 
Save  this  list  and  study  it. 


No.  4  of  a  Series  of  ’ 
Advertisements  Prepared 
By  Paul  L.  Lewis 


Detailed  facts  regarding  advertising, 
distribution  and  sales  in  New  England 
may  be  had  on  request  to  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  and  Journalist,  1117 
World  Building,  New  York  City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Net  Paid  2.300  10,000 
Circulation  lliiea  lines 

Boston  American  (E)  389,944  .35  .35 

Boston  Globe  (ME)  227,523  .30  .30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
(ME)  ***179,468  .28  .25 

Boston  Journal  (M)  63,080  .16  .125 

Boston^  Post  (M)  463,578  .40  .40 

Boston  Transcript(E)  ***30,143  .15  .15 

Fall  River  News  (E)  *7,iS3  .02  ,02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel(E)  ***5,066  .0172  .0129 

Haverhill  Record  (S)  **15,000  .0285  .0285 

Lawrence  Telegram (t)  ***8,450  ,0286  .0285 
Lawrence  Tribune- Eagle 
(M  &  E  comb.)  11,426  .03  .02 

LowellCourier-CitUen  ***16,780  .03  .03 

Lynn  Item  (E)  ***13,286  .0536  .0357 

Lynn  News  (E)  ***8,033  -0357  .0207 

New  Bedford  Standard  and 
Mercury  (ME)  ***17,029  .03  .03 


M.VSSACHUSETTS 

Net  Paid  2. ,300  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lines 

Springf’d  Republican  t 

(M)  141831  f  ,  , 

Springfield  News  (  3o>'26  .09  .06 

(E)  15.29.1/  1. 

Springfield  Republican 

(S)  15,973  -065  .04 

Springfield  Union 

(MES)  ***28,515  -07  .06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E)  ***5.7*4  .0215  .015 

Worcester  Gazette  (E)  24,562  .05  .045 

Worcester  Telegram 

(MS)  ***26,791  .05  .05 

Massachusetts  totals  1,587,6402.26012.0588 
Population,  3,605,522. 


Net  Paid  2.500  10.000 
Circulation  lines  lines 

Portland  Argus  (M)  6,790  .0178  .0178 

Portland  Express  (E)  ***20,686  .0535  .0375 
Waterville  Sentinel  (M)  5,183  .02357  .01215 


Maine  totals 
Population,  762,787. 


32,659  .09487  .06745 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester  Union  and  Leader 

(M  &  E)  ***23.457  .08 

Population,  438,662. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Providence  Bulletin 

(E) 

Providence  Journal 
(*MS) 

Providence  Tribune 

(E)  _ < 

Rhode  Island  totals 
Population,  591,215. 


***50,048  .09  .09 

***22,767  .07*08  .07*08 
***20,045  ,05  .05 


Burlington  Free  Press 
(M) 

Population,  361,205, 


***9,184  .0228 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  &  Telegram 

(E  &  M)  25,375  .065 

Bridgeport  Standard  (E)  5,343  .035 


Danbury  News  (E) 


5,969  .0118  .0118 


COXNECTICLT 

Net  Paid  2.500  10.000 
Clreulatlon  lines  linos 

Hartford  Courant  (MS)  17,624  .06  .035 

Hartford  Post  (E)  10,597  -025  ,02 

Hartford  Times  (E)  ***25,014  .06  .04 

Meriden  Journal  (E)  4,910  .025  .0143 

Meriden  Record  (M)  5,768  .0357  .015 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

(M)  11,752  .03  .025 

New  Haven  Union  (E)  15,719  .05  .03 

New  London  Day  (E)  ***8,447  .0285  .0171 

New  London  Telegraph 

(M)  3,780  .00857  -00714 

Norwich  Bulletin  (N)  ***9,213  .04  .018 

Connecticut  totals  149,511  .47457  .29334 

Population,  1,114,756. 

New  England  totals  1,895,633  3.14  2.69 

*Government  statements,  April,  1915. 
**Publisher’s  statement. 

***Government  statements,  April,  1916. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1915. 

Population  for  New  England,  6,874,147. 


Compare  This  List  Giving  1,883,745  Circulation  at  $2,68  Per  Line  With  the  Cost 
and  New  England  Circulation  of  Any  Magazine  List 


New  York  Newspaper  Situation 


Figures  Showing  the  Volume  of  Display  Advertising  Published}  In 

Daily  Newspapers  During  April 


(From  Compilations  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post’s  Statistical  Department) 
Evening  Newspapers — 


1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

Journal 

655,288 

706,746 

51,458 

Globe 

523,215 

455,346 

67,869 

Sun 

516,675 

450,013 

66,662 

World 

455,634 

575,642 

120,008 

Mail 

395,138 

382,210 

13,928 

Post 

306,763 

249,054 

57,709 

Telegram 

224,724 

290,947 

66,223 

(Note  the  marked  tendency  toward  the  better  grade  newspapers) 


Morning  Newspapers  (Excluding  Sunday) 


1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

Times 

487,495 

415,628 

71,867 

American 

232,670 

154,639 

78,031 

World 

223,133 

241,013 

17,880 

Tribune 

219,411 

145,612 

73,799 

Sun 

167,567 

149,290 

18,277 

Herald 

162,519 

164,486 

1,967 

Press 

101,938 

94,579 

7,359 

The  Globe  stands  second  among  all  the  New  York  newspapers  in  volume 

of  display  advertising 


Circulation 
1 84,000 


Member 

A.B.C 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  ca,  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


•me  Netlon  Free*.  iDC.,  20  Veeey  St.,  N.  T. 
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